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~ Normal Instructor for 1898-99. 


HE INSTRUCTOR is about to enter upon a year which will be the most notable in its history. The announcement on this and the previous page 
gives but a partial list of the many good things that it will contain. If you have been pleased with it in the past, you will be delighted with it in the future 

If you have never become acquainted with it, the following announcement of some of the principal features ought, certainly, to warrant you in giving it a 

year’s trial. Subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for next year will receive a magazine that ranks with the best high-grade periodicals in the country and super- 
ior to any other educational magazine, and at only fifty cents a year. Thousands of readers have pronounced it the best educational magazine. Give it a trial 


a “ NOTED WRITERS. a 


Among the noted contributors who will write for the INSTRUCTOR during the coming year, we are able to announce at this time the following. with the sub- 
jects upon which they will write. These writers need no introduction, as their literary productions have been read from one end of the continent to the other. 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. es om * Hezekiah Butterworth. om om 
“Opportunities for Moral Education in Public Schools.” ; 0 «Mural Decorations of the School-Room.” 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. & Bad ok “The Songs of all Nations as a School Exercise.” 
“A Novel Teachers’ Club.” % “A Visit to the Homes and Haunts of Pestalozzi.”’ 


State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


The department conducted by State Superintendents of Public Instruction promises to be the most valuable feature ever offered by an educational paper 
These Superintendents are all experienced educators, and each will write upon some topic of especial interest to the people of his state. Note the list: 


HON. JASON E. HAMMOND, Micuican. % HON. JOHN R. KIRK, Missouri. 


“Our Rural Schools in Our Educational System,” £ “The Rural School—Grounds, Architecture, Equipment.” 
HON. WILLIAM R. JACKSON, NEsrRAska. * HON. WILLIAM STRYKER, Kansas. 
“The Rural School Problem—An Aid in its Solution.” “The Future of the Rural Schools.” 
GRACE ESPY PATTON, CoLorapo. % HON. MASON S. STONE, VERmonrt. 
‘“‘Schools—Their Evolution.” % “Close Supervision of Public Schools.” 
HON. PRICE THOMAS, TENNESSEE.” % HON. W. W. PENDERGAST, MINNESOTA. 
“The Neéds of the Country Schools of the South.” ¥ “The High School System of Minnesota.” 
HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York. * HON. J. M. CARLISLE, Texas. 
“Patriotism in the Schools. * “Taxation for Public Schools.” 


eo Normal School Principals. « 


The series of articles by Normal School Principals is a feature which will prove of value to every teacher and prospective teacher. These men have spent 
years in the service of educating teachers, hence their articles cannot fail but be an inspiration to every one of our readers. We announce the following : 
HOMER. H. SEERLEY, A. M., STATE NorMAL SCHOOL. CEDAR FALLS, IA. JOHN M. MILNE, A. M., PH. D.,S. N S., Geneseo, N. Y. 

“The Daily Program.” ‘‘Mental Arithmetic,” or ‘English Grammar.’ 
A. I. BRANHAM, A. M., PH. D., DoucLaAsviILLE COLLEGE, GEORGIA. 
“Attention to Detail in Discipline.” 
D.B. PARKINSON,A. M., PH. D., So. Itt. S. N. Univ., CARBONDALE, ILL. 
‘‘History of Normal Schools in Illinois.” 
CHARLES McKENNY,S.N.S., Mt. PLEASANT, MICH. 
“The Relation of the Normal School to the Rural Schools.”’ 
L. J. CORBLY, S. N. S., Huntincton, W. Va. 
**Responsibility for the Political Factor in Education.” 


AE IR SO 


W.H. CLEMMONS, S. N. S., FREmMontT, NEB. : 
“The Strength of a Clean Life.” * 
A. R. TAYLOR, PH. D., S. N. S., Emporia, Kansas. : 
“The Subconscious Influence in Country Life.” ¢ 
W.A. BALDWIN,S N.S., Hyannis, MAss. 

“The Cultivation of Imagination in Reading.” 

W. E. WILSON, A. M.,S. N. S., PRovipence, R. I. 
«Self Education for Teachers.” & 


& Department Articles. 2% & 


Physiology. se | the strong features of the INstRucToR during the | Methods, Aids and Devices for Primary Grades. A 
| past year, will continue under the same writer, Miss large number of writers will contribute. 
LILLIAN M. CHERRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


me SES 


JEROME WALKER, M. D., Lecturer upon Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene at the Central School, | 
Brooklyn, and author of one of the best text-books Discipline. ) x) 
for school use upon this subject, will furnish a series 
of articles upon the teaching of Physiology. | 


‘Friday Afternoon Exercises. % 
| The exercises for Friday Afternoon and Special 
Ency CoLemaNn Cary_, whose letters on Disci- | Days will be one of our attractive features the com 


pline have proved so interesting to our readers, will ing year. MiInNIE FRANCES Brown and ALICE 

Drawing. 7) * ue continue to furnish articles upon this subject. She) JEAN CLEATOR will contribute to this department. 
D. R. Aucssurc, Supervisor of Drawing, Salt will be assisted by other writers of experience. ‘Special Articles. - ) we 

Lake City, continues his valuable articles on Drawing. Kindergarten. ) a | L. SEevey, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, N. J. 

Literature. ow ow | Miss Lucy WHEELocK, President of the In-| State Normal School, and author of the ‘Grube 


The subject of Literature, which has been pro- ternational Kindergarten Union, will contribute an Method of Teaching Number,” will contribute a 
nounced of especial interest, will be conducted by article upon The Kindergarten of To-Day ;’’ Miss | S5erles of articles upon topics of especial interest. 
the same writer, Miss Epna H. Turpin. Nina C, VANDEWALKER, Kindergarten Instructor in| Wliscellaneous Features. % 





Natural History.  % 


Miss Etta Jacoss, Supervising Principal of War- | 


ner School, Philadelphia, will continue the series on 
Natural History. 


Birds. &% % % & 


The department on Birds which has been one of 





Milwaukee State Normal School, will furnish three 
articles; Miss AticE O’Grapy, State Normal 
School, New Britain, Conn., and Miss Mary F. 
HALL, Kindergarten Instructor in Milwaukee Schools, 
| will furnish articles. They are all experienced writers. 


Primary Grades 2% * 
Two pages will be devoted in each number to 





School-Room Helps by Etmer E. Beams, Cur 
rent Biography and topics of general interest will 
occupy several pages. 


Illustrations. om wm om 
| Several of the articles in each number will be _ illus- 
trated. No pains will be spared to make the IN- 


| STRUCTOR the best of educational magazines. 
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As the oah from 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. Newand 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Jree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


REWARD CARDS. “Gamaetes 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 


Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animats, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, ete. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c; 34x54 12c3 4'4x6% 20c; 


516x746 30c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mourtted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed C hromo Re ward, Souve nir and Gift Cards, 
Books, Speakers, Recita ations, Dialogues, Plays, Dr ills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, cf Yertificates, ete., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 


Ae J. .FOUCH é & CO., WARREN, , PA. 


Only 25 Cents! | 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 

postage prepaid, in one week from time of rece iving 
Send for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 

& CO., P.O. Box ee eee N. J. ‘ 
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POSS 


ond 


Made to order. Two color enamel. Any 
three letters | two figures. Sample Pin, 
Silver Plate 10c—$1.00 per Fa Sample 
Pin, Sterling Stives b5c$2.50 r Doz. 

Send ribbon for color of enamel. Pee manu- 
facture special designs of badges or you may tell 
us what you want and we will send design. Cat- 
alogue free. Bastian Bros., Mfg. Jewelers, 
509 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
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wishing to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses, companions, ete., etc., should 
write de announcement of Central University 
ndence School, Ty a thorough, prac- 

tical course for home stu Positions of honor 
and profit are always waiting for competent ap- 
licants. Every one who took this course in ’97 
ae written a letter expressing their entire satis- 
faction, Graduating certificate to all who com- 








Send for Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CoO., 
Troy, New York. 


F : 
ranklin’s Grayons, 's 
‘’ Ventilate 
Kducational Papers, are bright, scientifically correct 
FRANKLIN MFG. ‘CO., Rochester, N. Y. % ° 
x Globe Ventilators or 
Write for samples, and full particulars, 
LJ a 
Systematic Collections, 
or 40 rocks (with unlabelled duplicate cg oe for 


There are no others “just as good” for coloring 
and cheap. “Rainbow,” “Radiant,” “Educational” Homes and School Rooms 
| Globe Ventilated Ridging. 
OlOgTapns Free ; : 
H. G. PHILLIPS, Pub., 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
2.00, 24 types oO: Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 


Take mo gee ae For aS “at's tinge 
3 
4 
maps, prot Paci teaching, ete. They match | ¢ 
xX 
Packages 5 and 10 cents, 4 gross solid erayons “ cts, my and secure Health and comfort by using 
They make a fine present for last day of school. 
Williamsport, Pa., U.S. A. 
At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
ection in strong cloth covered case with separate 
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tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text} 4 . 0. 7 , 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RIE- SOOSOGOGOOOGOGOGOOD IOOGOOK | plete the course. Write for easy terms. Address, 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. ALBERT MORLAN, Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Edwin F. Howell. - 
612-17th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 2x yy. sere tattion: 
Id ; Ink flow adjustable. Reduced cna $1.00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 


d books 3 H 14kt. 
room and books, $2.80 to $3. a wk: total cost $140 a wl Fountain Pens, rs god refunded. Agents wanted. HITNEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


8 courses; both sexes; nosaloons ; catalog free: 
plan to earn funds. W.A. WILLIAMS, D. D., Pres. | Special rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R, E.j ulttenest, Mayor or J udge W. B. NEF F, 


The Lawton Simplex rinter 25: 


i 


GREATEST LABOR SAYING DEVICE DEVICE 


OF THE AGE FOR TEACHERS, 


The lost Reliable, 
Cleanest and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process 


LAWTON os CO., In Existence. ‘ 


20 Vesey St., New York; 101 Lake ie ae Ill., or, 132 California St., San Francisco. 


BS oo om So To os Lom om Tom Som Lom 


























It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invent- 
) ed. Its work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writ- 
) ing. Drawing can be reproduced in several colors at 
) one printing. One hundred copies of the original can 
be produced in twenty minutes. Copies of examin- 
ation questions ; the words of a song; problems for 
the class ; 4 oy ano of school exerc' ises ; any kind of 
work can be duplicated on this rinter. Send for 
price-list, samples of work, ete. Look out for imita- 
tions. Make sure that you ge t the “Lawton Printer,” 
. ‘Take no other if you want a perfect one. 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


\ 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.70 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 


your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


VIG3/dO1DAING S.YASWVHD 
Vid ¥dO1NA INT S.N3SWVHD 
VIGA/dO1IAINI S,YASWVHD 
VIGA7/dO1DAIN]A SYSEWVHD 
VIG3/dO19A9N3 S,YIAWVH) 


VIGYdOIDAINI § Y3IBWVHD 
“VIO WdO1DAINA S.YIAWYHD 


VIG2/dO1DAINE 


all charges paid, at once. 
Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 


subscribers to NorMAL InstRucTOR at 50 cents each. 
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JAINGS, 


We GuaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


INAS YIGWWH) 


it 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


Aerio @ 





intermediate Speaker—Contains an_ excellent 
list of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 
mary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
fo tog selections suitable for primary pupils, 
e ; 

The Hater in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Di ies—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and S hes for 
Young Folks—‘‘By far the most enialane book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 


Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
poetry than can be found in any other similar 

k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
yeooes. of only a few lines each, expressed in 

he simples: language. _25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years, 25 cts. 

Young People’s ~ cenentgen d E.C. & L. J. Rook: 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
ete. For children of twelve years. 25 cts, 


Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of youn 

ple’s entertainments. For children of fif- 
nm years. 25 cents, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. Oneofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years. - 25 cts, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 

humorous selections, — by the cele- 

humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 


Little People's Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions, For chil- 
dren of ten years, 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published, Boards, 50 cts. 


Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic Songs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts 


Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extrav- 

nee which characterizes many ool 
pieces, 25cts. 

Choice Dislogues.— By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
oradults. 30cts. : 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, an other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 
lis and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 

a Everything special] peepered for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook, Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. Pages. 25 cents, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containin: 
a large number of tiny articles in prose an 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers. 200 Pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. fay ae 2 eo for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments, 
200 Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks’ S er—Comprises a& 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 200 Pages, 

25 cents, 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the fring 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues 
ete., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom+ 
panied by very carefully prepa prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and _ in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cents, 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Tacaulay’s' Dialogues For Youn People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted for school 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences, 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and try. Suitable for recita- 
tions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 
Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience. 
200 pages, 25 cents, 
Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 
Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitation:, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 
Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing al] 





Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 


phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 
New York. 


Dansville, = = 


the beauty of the embossed card. 
different order from the usual photograph advertised as cheap. 
“postage stamp picture” style. They are regular photographs, mounted upon a card 3x3% 
inches, showing a wide border around the photograph proper. 
purpose of a gift or memento that a larger and more expensive photograph would, 


Photographs for Teachers ; For Pupils ; For Everybody, 


Photographs are always considered as especially acceptable mementos from teacher 











+ ie SONS Pe = home 


END us a cabinet-size Photograph and we will —_ 
it ona fine white embossed photograph card, anc 


One Doz. 40 cts. ; Three Doz. $1.00 ; Additional, 30 cts. per Doz. 


ye send out, though itdoes not show 


The above cut shows the exact size of the work w 
Please observe th: 


to pupil, and with these a teacher can present one to each pupil at very slight expense. 
Pupils desire to exchange photographs at close of school, and can do it nicely by the use 
of these pictures. Anyone will find these pictures suitable for presentation to their 
friends. 


Photographs sent for copying returned without injury. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT 





| 
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Can You Use Photographs ? 


ee 


. 
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vy it exactly, except in size, mount 
mail to you at the following prices : 


ut these Photographs are of a very 
They are not of the 


They will serve every 


Sample Free. Agents Wanted. 


CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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No. 1— 


cents e 


Coins of the Bibleee 


No. 2—The Denarius (referred to by 


No, 3—The Sestertius (Judea Capta), 


No Bible Student Should be Without Chem, 


Agents wanted in every Sunday-school. 
The originals are worth over $100, and 


have never before been duplicated. 
prepaid, with complete description, for 10 


"" Syracuse Classical Zoin Go., 
310 Lemon $t., Syracuse, 1. Y. 


Exact Reproductions 
in Color, Weight, Size, 

Half Shekel (sacred tribute money), 
See Ex. 30:13-16, 


Christ). See Matt. 22:19. 
See 
Luke 19:41 and 21:20, 


Special Terms to Classes.. 


Sent 


ach. The set of 3 for 25 cents. 











‘ound the finest beach for bathing. 
‘arious points of interest. 





For further information address 


ONEIDA LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL 


AT SYLVAN BEACH, ONE.DA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


JULY 11-AUGUST 


19, 180s. 


Special Courses for Teachers Preparing for State Certificates. 


Also Courses for Teachers’ Certificates of Lower Grades. 
ranches. Penmanship, Drawing, Magazine Illustration, Elocution, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
ireek, Latin, French, German, and Music. 


Superior Courses in Commercial 


Tuition, only six dollars for the entire term of six weeks. 


Oneida Lake is the largest lake lying within the State of New York, and at Sylvan Beach is to be 
Large excursion steamers leave the dock every hour or two for 
Electric launches and row boats may be rented at reasonable rates. 

W. X. CRIDER, Principal of Union School, Verona, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








Notable * Books 


——FOR—— 
Reference, Library 
and School Use. 


Crowell’s Poets. 


Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Burns, Robert 
Browning, Moore, Spenser, Tennyson, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Keats, ete. Each in one volume. 
Carefully edited and specially adapted for the 
use of students and teachers. 

Astor Edition, 60 vols., per vol. 2 : $ .60 


Gladstone Edition, 44 vols., per vol. : : 75 
Gilt Edge Edition, 60 ‘ sh egg : : 1.00 
Library Edition, 46 vols., per vol. ; > ae 

-” - 16 Calf 46 vols., per vol. : 3.00 
University Edition, 27 eS Oe Re 1.25 
Student’s Edition, 21 sie AY $ 1.00 
Imperial Edition, 28 vols. = 3; 160 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 


The best works in fiction, history, biography, 
and poetry, carefully selected and edited. Suit- 
able for any library, and attractive to readers and 
students of the most refined tastes, at a low price. 
Printed in clear, readawle type, on fine English 
finish paper, and bound in a neat, durable style. 
Each volume contains a carefully printed and 
artistic frontispiece, adding greatly to the interest 
and value of the series. 150 vols. 12 mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, edges slightly trimmed, with ample mar- 
gins. Per vol., $1. 

Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics. 
The choicest gems in literature, especially 
adapted for school use, supplementary and handy 
reading. 
60 vols. beautifully printed and carefully bound 
in various styles. 


Cloth, flexible, per vol. : : : so ae 
Cloth, gilttop “ “ : : : : 50 
Full Limp Leather, per vol. : 4 ris 75 
Half Calf : : H : 4 : ; 220 


The series includes such volumes as “Idylls of 
the King,’ “In Memoriam,” ‘The Princess,” 
“Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” ‘““Rubaiyat.” “Tales 
from Shakespeare,’’ “Sesame and Lillies,” “‘Sear- 
let Letter,’ ‘‘Poe’s Poems,”’ and ‘‘Tales,”’ ete. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess 
greater merit, or have had a wider popularity 
than the volumesin thisseries. This new uniform 
style is the most attractive form in which they 
have ever been issued. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth 
back and corners, fancy paper sides. 20 vols., 
i6mo. Each 60cents. “The Fairy Book,” “Grand- 
father’s Chair,’’“*Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” “Rollo 
at Work,” “Rollo at Play,” ‘““Tanglewood Tales,”’ 
“Water Babies,” ‘Carrots,’ ‘‘Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Black Beauty,” ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,”’“‘Through the Looking Glass,’’‘‘Jackanapes 
and Daddy Darwin,” *‘The Story of a Short Life,” 
“Lob Lie by. the Fire,” ‘‘The Little Lame Prince,” 
“The Adventures of a Brownie,” “The Peep of 
Day,” “Grimm's Tales,”’ ‘Wonder Book.” 

Descriptive catalogue sent on application, 


The «‘Famous”’ Books. 
Over 100,000 Volumes Already Sold, 


17 vols. $1.50 each. “Famous Givers and Their 
Gifts,’ ‘Famous Leaders Among Women,” “Fam- 
ous Leaders Among Men,” “Famous Voyagers 
and Explorers,” ‘‘Famous Types of Womanhood,” 
“Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” ‘Girls Who 
Became Famous,”’ ‘‘Famous Men of Science,” 
*‘Famous American Authors,” “Famous English 
Authors,” “Famous European Artists,’’ “Famous 
American Statesmen,” ‘Famous English States- 
men,” “‘Famous Composers,” ‘Famous Rulers,” 
“Famous Queens.” ‘‘Famous Missionaries.” 

Send for iNlustrated catalogue. 


Thomas Y, Cowell & Company, 
New York and Boston. 
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§ REMEMBER, you have one whole week for @ 
w% % Ke careful examination, with privilege of return- 
? : ing if not entirely satisfactory, and your money § 
>. will be promptly refunded. + = 
( ) 
, 
{ ze. ‘ZS ve. Zz $ 
~ ~ a 3 
| ; 
( Very few of these special sets now remain. Every reader knows that the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most ex- ‘) 
( haustive Dictionary published, defining over 250,000 words, which is 25,000 more than any other. They also know that they are securing the work for LESS Q 
$ THAN ONE- THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received Gaily from all sections of the country, @ 
{ . . i ‘ 
4 In taking stock at the close of our business year, we find a few sets of The E ic Dictionary (in cloth, half-Russia and the special >| 
@ library binding only), of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly ru —not enough to impair their real value or appearance in "5 
d few gene but Lenape 37 to peeves, Lg s et as 2 
: . nary rfect stock at our regular prices of $42 to $70 a set. 
» At ence a Cydepaypa and a Bite i There being only a limited number of these sets we 4 
Pu shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have 4 
y decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and § 
2 $1 per month until paid for—iess than one-third the reg- 
¢ ular price. : § 
2 
¢ BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, § 
) ) 
2 therefore, a number of ambitious readers of the NoRMAL g 
2 INSTRUCTOR who desire an up-to-date reference library , 
») may now secure these special sets at about cost of § 
paper, ink, and binding. § 
¢ - ) 
y JUST NOW , 
» THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFE-TIME § 
) 
) THIS EASY WAY. § 
) ( 
¢ > 
) « 
; $1 DOWN 3 
g SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
? of the entire set of four volumes. Balance payable $1 § 
¢ monthly. é ) 
$ a SS 4 
Readers must not think that these sets are in any way incom- @ 
5 plete or out of date. They are from the regular stock, the Q 
§ sets ranging from $1.2 to $70, according to binding. g 
») « 
WE GUARANTEE ¢ 
( jer i te, omnes Bt slight rubs or ee on the § 
. A Library sides of some of the volumes, are precisely the same as » 
JUST AS THEY LOOK. in itself those sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them as 5) 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 Ibs. sas P perfect stock, and our loss shall be your gain. This is 
Hy A. ~ + oat — Fans Rope eet Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a 2 
5, yal Quarto Pages. ‘ost $750, 0 produce, ( 
y $ P strictly high-class publication. 2 
) WHAT THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY IS. WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. § 
‘ It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many “Not only are MORE words defined in this New Dictionary than in any @ 
as the largest ‘‘ unabridged’’—and is now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.’’—Chicago Tribune. 2 
AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. ‘a § 
It is one of the best of all Encyclopzedias, treating over | ° ‘A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge and re- ‘§ 
50,000 cnqectnpntic a nape Fee —— i, about 27,000. R UST THINK search in a masterly manner.”"—Philadelphia Press. 9 
or 1T! The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your IN- ‘ ; ‘ 
eTaN T USE by A % world-frmous scientists as }iaxiey, Proctor, anda | piz Pit apes bse + Bind ry fe a —_ —-< Toe ee cen g 
) hundred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place ; ing? : « 
) of any half-dozen other reference books that could be named. ° ing a beginning.”—Scientific American. @ 
) It is an ornament to any Library ; beautifully printed, sub- “At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and firmly » 
stantially bound, profusely illustrated, CosTING MORE THAN $750,000 To established as one of the few great reference books of the world.” ( » 
PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. —Christian Herald, N. Y. 8 
é RE ME MBER These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting regular prices, ‘§ 
¢ We guarantee that the interiors are not injured and the bindings of our standard grade. The most serious harm to any set is no § 
» greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute proof of this statement, you may retain the set for careful exam- ‘ ) 
ination for one whole week. If not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. This is 5 
) positively the chance of a lifetime. 9 
: Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave., New York, mentioning ‘} 
‘ How T0 SECURE THIS GREAT BARGAIN Normal Instructor, and entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. The ‘) 
. balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding is only $1. In sending your first payment please § 
» designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Kemit- ‘ ) 
) tances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves ‘ $ 
) against book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of ¢ $ 
) each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity ofeach. Order at once, to § 
) make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly 
) shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any ( ? 
)) newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago or San Francisco. @ 
)) The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. The Special Library Binding, FULL SHEEP, g 
50c. additional per month. § 
) ; e 
» NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York. ¢ 
é PQ OOOO OOOO ne ee SoS ES ES. ZS. ES. ES ES ES 2 er ) 
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MODERN METHODS for MODERN TEACHERS 


If you wish a live, bright, original, up-to-date teachers journal; one that is filled to : 
the brim with practical, usable schoolroom material, and that deals in standard values More than 50,000 teachers 
and solid experience, discarding wordy essays and meaningless ¢¢ studies,’’ then the 





are using its plans and 
Suggestions. 


TEACHERS Wo RLD ESTABLISHED 1889. 


will aid you. Ten large Natural History Supplement Charts free each year—Ten | Ninth year of increasing success. 


large Double-Page Language Pictures—«* Cut-Up ’’ Drawing Cards—Arithmetic 8 Laree Quarto P d Sup- 
Cards—Story Cards—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak—Correspondence + aieane Monthly Ilfestrated 
—Methods, Aids and Devices—Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises. ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address the TEACHERS WORLD, 13 Astor Place, New York City Ort Sample Copy Seat Free, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

















Twenty-fifth year 1898. 

Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects undercompetent teachers frum leading in- 
stitutions. 

con ene: —T Study, Kindergar- 
imar Grammar and High 
School Methods. 
NA E STUDY. 
Unequalled opportunities for the study of microscopy, 
geology, botany, zoology, entomology, ornithology. 
LECTURE COURSES 
on a great variet ¥ of topics by noted people, Prof. R. 
G. Moulton, Prof. James L. Hughes, Dr. John H. Bar- 
rows, Miss Jane Addams, Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury 
(of Paris), Prof. Caspar R. Gregory (of Leipsic), Mr. 
R. G. Thwaites and many others. 
POPULAR ADDRESSES 
by many eminent speakers. Send for a complete 
catalogue. 

No danger from War or Yellow Fever, because an 
interior resort and situated at a high altitude. 

W. A. Duncan, Sec’y., Chautauqua, N. Y. 


B. S. B. A. 


HOME UNIVERSITY, 


Courses leading to all 
po e oonreee to all 
cates, for Kin- 
ers and Bible 
= ents, Shorthand 
and Book-keeping 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. When writing 
for free catalog state 
bjects wanted. National Corres- 
mdence Normal College, (Inc.) 
mton, Mich. Agents wanted. 

and Commission. 


B. L. PH. B. 






























supplied and 
trained for 
high profic- 


Bookkeepers 
iency. Mail 


and 
Stenographers tirsnciise. 


Write us. 
Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service. 


men W immediate] 


Positions : Guaranteed, Write = Gnee for 


A particulars. 
, Supt., 
Maisksville, hio. 


Shorthand Taught by Mail, 


and personally. Pioneer home course. Com- 
plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions 
for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. 
Explain everything. Write POTTS SHORT- 
HAN D COLLEGE, » Williamsport, ] Pa. 


” The Delamorton French Perfection _ 


TAILOR SYSTEM 


is used in all Public Schools of Washingum, D. 0 D.C. 
Teachers and ents wanted 
GUNDLACH, 927 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. €: 


SHORTHAND '944° siiwanvs. 


“The BEST system.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, U.S. Comr. 
of Education. ‘Manual of Phonography in 40c, Al- 
phabet and Full Rules for Writing, Free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 

Attend Metropolitan School, 170 sh hate Ave. 

















Volumes in 


ateec LTA | ones 


TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS 


Library 


D. Lind and others. Seventeenth 
rity. Best ideas and best 








Brown, G. 
7. “Gndiimiished popula’ 
methods of best teachers. 


20--State Superintendents--20 


and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use 
in school room. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED TO DATE. 


PRIC Cloth, beveled, marbled edges, 7 00 % PRICE 


Library leather 
A ts This is the easiest thing to sell ever 
en put before teachers. Extra induce- 
ments this season. Pages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, ao 
163 (A) Randolph Street, HICACO. 


ATTENTION | 
TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the “‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or HomeStudy from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished at a cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“It is the best thing on the 
road.” First class employment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Address with references, 

H. Parmelee Library Co., 1841-43 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
ested in educ ational, 


TEACHERS, gh 


noSwormseUorr, te for announcerient of Central 
uirflesHoryult — pondence School, giving courses 
tea eading to degrees of B. S., M. 

D., Ete., Ete. Also a special Ponte 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and — await graduates of this de- 
partment. Ad cas the secretary, 

T MORLAN, 
SDAA EOLIS, IND. 


HOME STUDY. 


DO wer ae bg 4 -_ 



























re rer Ministers, 
1 others inter- 












We prepare students and teachers sc or 2d Grade 
Certificates or business. 13 Courses,—8, 15 and 21 
weeks. Also a cheap copyist. Careful personal 
attention given to each student. You can do all of 
the work at home evenings and spare time. Send 
for catalogue and full particulars. The Normal 
Correspondence School, F. R. NEIGHBOURs, 
Prin., Buckeyestown, Md. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 





SPANISH IN A WEEK. 


(COPYRIGHTED BY T. R, FOOTE) 

Spanish words in every day use translated in Eng- 
lish. You can pick up enough Spanish words in a 
week to carry on a conversation, and know what 
their ‘‘talk’? means. A Seantiful little book, vest 
pocket size. Send 25c ins 
J.B. FOOTE PUB. C Ont r rederickten, Ohio. 





WARRA NTS Sic. 





Carefully Selected State, County, City and 

Public Schoolissues running 6 to 24 months 
ome and sarning bis 8 per cent. our specialty. 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., Equitable ‘ 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or —- to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and Ss paid. 
“ELLIOTT Kom: ISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


BOOKKEEPING ssc iescon it. <a 
course $5.00 C. LASS, New Alexander, Ohio. 


Shorthand. $5 for40 lessons. Easy tolearn 
. B. STURMAN, 87 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 











self-contained double-entry pock- 
Simplecount et memorandas, Colored cane 
throughout. CONTENTS: Instructions ; Double pages 
of Cash book, Day book, and Journal ruling with 
proof footings on each page; Notations: Bank 
checks and deposits, Engagements: 2 sizes: VEST 
PocKET 254x5% 10c in silver or 12c in stamps. CoAT 
PocKET, 354x6% “unit” ruling, and line numbers 
throughout, rounded corners: Leatherette, 25c. 
Flexible sheep, 50c postpaid. No stamps received 
for coat pocket size. Complete double-entiry book-keep- 
ing with one of these books and a ledger, Always ready 
for posting. Address, Simplecount M, Co., 27 (B). 
Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, 0. 





NEW York, N. Y., 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880, 
f. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 
Colleges., schools, and families supplied. Teachers 

placed. Schools conscientiously recommended to 

parents. Musical Department. School property 





rented and sold. 





aE BE Foor. 


HONE, 3450. 


A well-known agency which charges $2.00 for registration CAN NOT 
ME ~ offer you the same service free 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


me. ree Fil E ah OME fair. Send for them. 
T 364 





E. J. EpMonns, Mer. 





WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Things don’t turn up in 
this world until somebody turns 


them up.—Garfield. 


Carlyle said: ‘‘From the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height.’’ Certainly there is no place in this land of op- 
portunity of ours to which even the poorest boy may not aspire. 
The lives of great men and women, like Peter Cooper, Francis Will- 
ard, James A. Garfield, all teach us that our aspirations are the meas- 
ure of our greatness, whatever our circumstances and our opportunities at 


the start. 


Over 5,000 men and women have been made wiser and better by 


the study of law under our direction, not one-half of one per cent. of whom 
could ever have afforded the time and money for a single day at a law college. 
Hundreds of our students are carrying into all lines of business trained legal 
minds that fit them to successfully compete with men not so educated. 
Scores of men have turned into the profession of the law, and our students are suc- 
cessfully practicing law in every state in the Union, and are winning fame and fortune. 
Yale and Harvard graduates do notstudy with us, but hundreds of bright, energeiic, 
earnest, aspiring men of the Garfield type are studying with us, because we give the 
best that can possibly be given in the way of law instruction outside of college walls. 


We can meet your needs. 


Our school is the oldest and largest correspondence law 


school in the world; graduates everywhere ; text books specially prepared for us 


by leading law writers; competent, experienced instructors ; 
Three courses: Preparatory course, Business Law 


bar, or for general business. 
course, Regular Law College course. 


We give you infinitely better training in the law than can the law books 
alone, or the Jaw office, or many of the law colleges themselves. 
yourspare time only; prices reasonable. Write us for particulars ; they 
are sent free and will surprise and interest you, and perhaps deter- 
mine great things for you. Address 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
No. 279 Telephone Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


TWO NEW SCHOOL S SONGS. 


FOR EXHIBITIONS, SC. [HOOL CLABING Ss, ETC. 
“How the Crow Missed it.’ 10 cts. 
“Pip-pe-ty Pop’’— A pop-corn motion song. a 20 cts. 
H. =. Palmer, om 2841, New York City. 

in spe yelling at 


If you 1 want 100 PER [ CENT, 
next examin- ation send 10¢ 


for The Practical Speller, which contains a com- 
plete list of practical w —— used at teachers’ examin- 
ations all over the U. 
GLASS & E MMONS, Pub., 
New Alexander, 0. 








Travel by Dominion Line. Fast Pas- 
EUROPE , Senger Service. S. S. New England, 

8.5. Canada, twin-serew, 11,000 tons, 
sail from Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool, 
June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, ete. Also St. Law- 
rence Se rvice be tween Montreal, Quebee and Liver- 
pool, every Saturday. For dese riplive matter, maps, 
and sailings, send to the Company’s offices : 
10: 3 State st rr eet, Boston, Mass. 


| Photos for Teachers! 


Are copied from any photograph, gummed back, 
and made in two sizes, at prices: 
Size 1'4x2 inches, Postage Stamp size. 
100 for $1.75 500 for 34.00 
50 * 1.00 100 1.00 
3 * .60 0 * 
a 2 a“. .86 
Teachers need these photos. Your pualeg srapn re- 
turned with order, 
SONTINENTAL MAIL ORDER CO.,, 
Palestine, Texas. 















When poy stable ask 


BOOKS for Mr. Grant 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant 
Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS * 


quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


St SOURNALISM 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 
A thorough and scientific course adaptec 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students suecessful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No.0 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 








prepares for the 


Takes 























SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE. 


Enameled steel case, Splendid lock. Two steel keys. 
Keeps valuable documents and private papers safe. 
‘las ‘Ss clippings better than any Scrap-book. Pock- 
ets are separate—can be removed, Finest thing out. 


Size 3x5',x1ll inches closed. 
No. 10 24 poe ‘kets, 41,x10'4 inches $1.50 
Size 44%x5',x11° inches closed 
No. 2 3L poe ckets, 1%4x10', inches $1. 75 
Moncey refunded if not Satisfactory. 
A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
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To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 

Samples on receipt 
of return postage, 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 








To close out our stock we send by mail 
Us F 70 pieces, full sheet music size, vocal 
and instrumental, all parts complete, all 
for 20c¢. or 4 lots, 50e. Money back if 
not suited. **Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night,” and 100 Songs 


with music, 5e, 
N. N. Hathway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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A GENTLEWOMAN IS KNOWN 


more by the shoes she wears than by any other article of her apparel, 
unless it be her gloves. It is the ambition of every woman to be well 
shod, in shoes thatare at once stylish, comfortable and durable, for the 
least that she must pay. , 

The Pingree Composite shoe for women at $3.00 was made to 
meet just this want. It is the American woman’s shoe. Itis a shoe for 
all time wear, dressy enough for Sunday, durable enough for every day. 
It has taken us over thirty years to learn how to make a shoe like this 
that can be sold for $3.00. 

For this season we are making the Composite shoe in five styles: 
Both Lace,and Button in Black Kid with figured Vesting-Cloth tops, flexible 
sewed soles, and in light-weight Black Kid, kid tops, with light, soft turned 
soles. Alsoa beautiful Golden Brown Kid with Brown Vesting-Clota 
tops, flexible sewed soles in Lace. All have a neat, round toe and 
a medium Opera heel. The Lace have Pratt Fasteners, to 
hold strings without tying, and the black ones have 
celluloid-covered eyelets, which cannot wear brassy. 
Our name, stamped on the top facing, is a guarantee that 
the shoe is as good as we say, or your money back. 

We make shoes for Men, Women and Children. All 
have the same merits. Pingree honesty of workman- 
ship—integrity of materials—thirty years of experience— 
are right behind every shoe bearing oyr name. Ask 
for them if you would have a shoe that has a reputa- 
tion to maintain and intends to maintain it. Be sure 


































This illustration shows 


wed Sole. 
Price, $3.00. 


The “Pingree” Five-Square, One- 
Square puzzle, sent to all who will 
send the names of three shoe dealers 
in their town. Address Dept. N. 


MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH. 


our name appears on every pair. our Black K ce, Vest- 
We sel: only to retailers, but if you cannot get ing-Cloth top, Flexible 
Se v 


the Composite shoe of your dealer, send 
your size and width, with style wanted, 
and $3.25 for shoes and expressage. 


Mention Normal Instructor. 


PINGREE & SMITH, 





RITERION areebies AND 


MARK. STEREOPTICONS 


Especially applicable for Educational Institu- 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—for in- 
struction in all branches of education. We are 

headquarters for 


“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST.”? 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E. 6. 3to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


Send for 
Catalog 
and wo « 
informa- 
tion « « 








DIPLOMAS! 


Certificates, Rolls of Honor Etc., Ete., 
Lithographed, Printed or Engrossed. 


One hundred designs to select from. Erecram, 
Commencement Cards. invie tion 

CENTRAL SCHOOL UPPLY HOUSE, 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., Coicago. 


PERRY... 
PICTURES 





By the Hundred. On paper 54%4x8inches. Send 
stamp for catalogue and sam 
ERRY . MALDEN, MASS. 
Mention Normal Instructor. 
MUSIC THEACHERS 
Send for our catalogue of Methods, Studies, Popular 
and 10 cent music. OUR CUT PRICE, 
America Forever March—Paull $ .22 
Cadet Two Step—Schiciffart h 22 
Cinderilla White Two Step—Schleiffarth 22 
Zenda Waltzes— Witmarh 22 
Souvenir Waltzes—Campeglis = 


On the Banks of the Wabash —Dresser 

The Heroes Who Sank With the Maine-Cohn. Fo 
and thousands of popular pieces at low prices. 

_ Aldrich Music Co., 241 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


- A Moderate Priced Adjustable 
DRAWING by nag 


Size of top, 20x 
For the Architect, A. 
Mechanical Engineer, Househol 
and ye Shipped knocked. 
oan 


id. tom prices in 
Preced i datcriptive rcular. 
Spooner & Hall, Selling Agts., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Great Bargains In ORGANS 


CHURCH 


We have a large stock 3 church organs which we 
must reduce at once. Fine instruments at half 
to two-thirds regular values. Prices im $125, 
$200, $300 and upward to $1200. A slightly used 2 
manual organ in perfect order for only $450. Let 
us hear from you. 
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LYON & HEALEY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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You are entitled to have the best there 


pers, in spite of all competition. 
year be BETTER THAN EVER. 


the first and only newspaper presenting all the important news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified for ALL BUSY PEOPLE. 
It-is clean, clear, condensed, comprehensive, up-to-date, non-partisan and, above all, TRUTHFUL. 
maps, portraits, etc., every week. 


clubs ; samples free. 
PATHFINDER FREE TO SEPT. 1, 1898, from the time your order for Pathfinder and Instructor at $1.25 is received. Remit amount direct 


to us at once, or order through your agent ; but in any event INSIST ON HAVING THE PATHFINDER. 
Institute ‘Agents Wanted. 
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is for your money. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 





SEGOGbGGbdGbbdObb bbb bbb br br bn bn 
hi he hi he he hh ho bo ho be hh 


Don’t You Want 


The Best Supplementary 
Reader for your School ? 





Then send us 60 cents in stamps 


and receive by return mail a copy 


DSSSSA SAA bd Add bho bd 


CYR’S 
FOURTH 
READER. 


Just published. 388 pages. 
of beautiful pictures. 
and portraits of Hawthorne, 
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Dickens, Irving, Tennyson, etc. 


Send for our Illus- 


trated Circular. 


GINN & CO., 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston 
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The Pathfinder and the 
Normal Instructor are alike the BIGGEST, BEST and MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 


papers in their classes, and every teacher can now afford to have them. 


BOTH PAPERS A WHOLE YEAR ONLY $iI.25. 


THE PATHFINDER, after five years of constant improvement, has won its way on its merits to the very head of the class of current-events pa- 
Just now installed in its splendid new printing house—one of the finest in the country—it will during the next 
It comes fresh every week of the year direct from the NATION’S CAPITAL, laden with good things. 


It is generously illustrated with special 
It is the cheapest paper of its standard published. $1 a year ; trial 13 weeks, 25 cents ; low rates to school 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE, 





TERMS. 


Subscription 50 cents a year when paid in advance. 

$1.00 a year when not paid in advance, 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at least one year in 
advance. 

Remitcances received from subscribers in arrears will be applied, 1st, 
to pay arrears to date remittance is received,which will be computed at 
$1.00 a year. 2nd, the balance, if any, will be applied to advance 
subscription, which wi:l be computed at 50 cents a year. 

Renewal fees received within 30 days from expiration of subscription 


will be credited at. the 50 cent rate. 
F. A. OWEN, 
». F. SNYDER, haan pee 


Published by TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Ep1IToRS AND PROPRIETORS, 





THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the last week of the month 
previous to the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive their 
magazine promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, thus en- 
abling us to send another copy. 

DISCONTINUANCEsS: Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notity the publishers and pay up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible 
for payment as long as the paper is sent. 

CEANGE OF ADDREsS: Should a subscriber wish his address changed 
he should give both the old and new address otherwise his name can- 
not be found without much needless labor. 

SEND MoNnEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office money 
orders, can be procured at any express office and we prefer them. 
Make money orders payable to Teachers Improvement Co. Do not 
send checks, 

AGENTs are desired to represent the INstRucTOR in each locality, 
also at Institutes, Associations, Etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material for doing successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Advertising Rates.—10 cents each agate line (14 lines to an 
inch), only 32 cents a line on yearly orders. One line extra 
charged on advertisements of less than one inch. Many teachers 
have books or other valuable aids which they wish to sell. It pays 
to advertise in NORMAL INsTRUCTOR, the leading educational jour- 
nal of the world. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


General Agents have been appointed for the INSTRUCTOR as follows: 

Ohio, Towa and Kansas ; The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington. 

New ¥ork State ; The Educator, Buffalo. 

West Virginia; West Virginia School Journal, Charleston, W. Va. 

Washington (State) Idaho and Oregon ; The Northwestern Journal 
of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas ; Southwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nebraska; J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 

Texas; Bryant & Ragsdale, Dallas, Tex. 

All states and territories not enumerated above have been assigned 
to the publisher of the Educational Independent, Edinboro, Pa. 

In applying for Agency privileges for Institutes, Associations, etc., in 
this territory, write to the General Agency in charge. 
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A Liberal Education. 





‘‘How priceless is a liberal education! In itself 
what a rich endowment! It is not impaired by age, 
but its value increases with use. No one can employ 
it but i's rightful owner. He alone can illustrate its | 
worth and enjoy its rewards. It cannot be inherited 
or purchased. It must be acquired by individual | 
effort. It can be secured only by perseverance and 
self-denial. But it is as free as the air we breathe. 
Neither race nor nationality nor sex can debar the 
earnest seeker for its possession. It is not exclusive, 
but inclusive in the broadest and best sense. It is 
within the reach of all who really want it, and are 
brave enough to struggle for it. The earnest rich 
and worthy poor are equal and friendly rivals in its 
pursuit, and neither is exempted from any of the sac- 
rifices necessary for its acquisition. The key to its 
title is not the bright allurements of rank and station, 
but the simple watchword of work and study. A 
liberal education is the greatest blessing that a man or 
woman can enjoy, when supported by virtue, morality 


and noble aims.” —PRESIDENT MC KINLEY. 
Hk 


The September Instructor. 


HE September number of the Insrructror 
will be of unusual interest and value. In 

it will appear the first article by that popular 
writer, Hezekiah Butterworth, subject, ‘‘Mural 
Decorations of the School-Room.’”’ The first | 
article of the State Superintendents’ series will 
| 





be by State Superintendent Jason E. Ham- 
mond of Michigan. His subject will be ‘‘Our 
Rural Schools in Our Educational System.”’ 
Homer H. Seerley, A. M., Principal of State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will contrib- 
ute the first article of the Normal School Princi- 
pals’ series. Hissubject, ‘“The Daily Program,”’ 
will be of especial interest at the opening of the) 
school year. These are but a few of the special | 
features which the September number will con- | 
tain. A more complete announcement of the| 
contents of all the numbers of next year’s 
Instructor may be found on page one. Give it | 
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a careful reading. 


NO. 8. 





An Irrepressible Conflict. 


WO months ago we expressed the hope that 

Spain would not inflict great damage upon 
this nation in the act of committing suicide. 
The events since that time have pointed in the 
direction of our fears, and, although our Asiatic 
squadron has administered a crushing blow to 
Spain in the far-away Philippine Islands, by 
winning under Dewey the most brilliant naval 
victo y of the ages, the conflict must go on until 
she is ruined or acknowledges defeat. Between 
the two civilizations there is nothing in common. 
Spain embodies a type of semi-barbarism that all 
the other nations of Europe have happily out- 
grown. Her cruelties, unknown to other nations, 
have continued for generations, until they have 
become intolerable here in the Western World, 
Iler ideals are our worst vices. Her methods are 
defined on our statute books as crimes. 

All of Spain’s colonies have shared the terrible 
blight which rested upon her. Her bigotry, 
intolerance and cruelty have ruined her. 
she was mighty ; now she is weak and pusillan- 


Once 
imous. Once she led Europe in learning ; now 
she is most ignorant. Once her opinions had 
great weight ; now they are disregarded. Once 
she was rich; now she is poverty-stricken,— 
‘poor but proud,’? weak but defiant. It is 
not strange that one by one her colonies have 
slipped away from her. No more appalling chap- 
ter of greed and cruelty and incompetence can 
be found than the government of Spain on this 
continent. Systematic robbery and_ heartless 
oppression have marked her acts, from Governor- 
General down to the most obsequious official. 
While they claim to be chivalrous gentlemen, at 
heart they are cut-throats. It is said their 
soldiers in Cuba have been known to sell their 





arms to the insurgents ; that the army is half 
starved because the money for its sustenance is 
stolen by officials, and that gunnery practice in 
their navy is unknown, because the money de- 
voted to that purpose is pocketed for private 
uses. When the Vizcaya took on supplies in 
New York harbor a few months ago her officers 
requested merchants to raise the figures in the 
bills above the actual payment so they could 
steal the margin. The God of battles and of 
nations cannot prosper such things. The over- 
throw of her government, and the driving of 
Spain from this hemisphere is an imperative 
demand of the foremost christian nation upon 
the earth in the conduct of the most unselfish 


war of all the ages. 





: 
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Ex-President Harrison has well said: ‘‘We 
could not escape the conflict. Spanish rule had 
become effete. We dare not say that we have 
God’s commission to deliver the oppressed the 
world around. We have as a Nation toward 
Cuba the same high commission which every 
brave-hearted man has, to strike down the 
ruffian who in his presence beats a woman or a 
child and will not desist. For what, if not for 
this, does God make a man ora nation strong?” 

Rk 


Illiteracy and Crime. 





OME interesting facts concerning the black 
and white races of North Carolina have been 
recently given by the Wilmington Messenger. The 
percentage of illiteracy among the negroes of that 
state is 60 and of the whites 23. In other words, 
there are 336,010 negroes and 242,847 whites 
who are illiterate. As showing how illiteracy 
and crime go together, the following figures are 
given : In 1894-95, the courts of the state con- 
sidered 14,577 criminal cases; 7,780 of the 
defendants being white, and 6,797 colored. In 
the following year the total number of criminal 
court cases rose to 17,079, the white defendants 
numbering 9,125 and the colored 7,918, the pro- 
portion to population being one defendant to 
every 80 negroes and one in every 117 whites. 
Of taxes on real and personal property for schools 
the whites paid $402,829, and the negroes 
$14,748. While the trained mind by no means 
implies the cultivated heart, education inclines 
to the good, and ignorance to the bad. Ifthe 
school does not produce noble moral character, 
it helps to keep the good from becoming bad. 
The state does wisely when it assumes the 
responsibility of giving all of its children a com- 
mon school education. 
RK 
Profitable Reading. 





MERSON, it is said, did not read a new book 
until two years after its publication. He 
could not afford to waste his valuable time ex- 
perimenting. Ifa popular work was still com- 
mended by the thoughtful and continued to 
grow in favor, he then gave the book careful 
attention if it was in his line of reading. An 
immense amount of valuable time is wasted in 
reading worthless books. Since so many new 
books are coming from the press every year and 
so many of them of only passing importance, it 
should not be regarded as lack of culture not to 
know them all. The safe way is to read only 
authors of recognized standing. : 
Amelia E. Barr, whose annual income from 
her writings is about $20,000, in recounting the 
influences upon her life from early reading, says 
that certain writings were ‘‘the mind-builders,”’ 
and the schools, and text-books, and teachers 
gave the finishing touches. ‘‘The glorious com- 
pany of men and women from the sacred world”’ 
influenced her most. She made the acquaintance 


of her author, mingled with the created characters 





of his imagination, or communed with his 
noblest ideas and ideals, ‘The men and women 
whom I knew first and best,’’ she says, ‘‘were 
those of the Hebrew world. Sitting before the 
nursery fire, while the snow fell softly and cease- 
lessly and all the mountains round were white 
and the streets of the little English town choked 
with drifts, I could see the camels and the car- 
avans of the Ishmelitish merchants passing 
through the hot, sandy desert. I could see 
Hagar weeping under the palm and the waters of 
the Red Sea standing up like a wall; Miriam 
clashing the timbrels and Deborah singing under 
the oak and Ruth gleaning in the wheat fields of 
Bethlehem. ‘These were as real to me as the 
women of my own home.”’ 

Frances E. Willard’s noble mother, who wielded 
such an influence over her children, especially 
when schools were not accessible and she was 
the teacher, once said: ‘“‘I want my children’s 
brains to be full of the best thoughts that great 
minds have had in all ages ; I want stored away 
in your little heads the story of what the world 
was doing before you came,—who were its poets, 
its painters and philosophers, its inventors and 
law-givers.’’ This wide range of mental vision 
imparted in her youth gave the gifted daughter a 
wonderful world to livein, and a companionship 
and ideals, which when coupled with her splendid 
original endowment, made her ‘‘the most widely 
known and best beloved woman in America.” 
We waste too much valuable time in reading 
mere trash,—that which does not make us 
stronger mentally or morally. 


Ry 


Verestchagin. 





ERESTCHAGIN, the great Russian artist, has 
given to the public his opinion on modern 
art, after triumphantly exhibiting his own 
masterly productions in several European cap- 
itals. He says artists should be educated the 
same as persons aiming at professional careers. 
Being an interpreter, himself, of historical events, 
he insists that a correct knowledge of detail, 
historic perspective, and philosophic insight are 
essential in order to portray the true meaning. 
He gives astriking illustration of the ignorance 
of art from a political standpoint. The French 
challenged him for representing Napoleon, in the 
campaign of 1812, as wrapped in a great fur coat, 
and wearing a fur hat that left only his nose 
exposed. He declares that incontestable evidence 
has been found to prove this, and on another 
occasion, at the battle of Kileau, he was protect- 
ed from the elements in alike manner. All of 
the famous paintings at the Louvre of Napoleon 
at this battle represent him as neatly and coquet- 
tishly attired in a short velvet jacket, exposing 
the lower part of his body to bitter cold. ‘‘Now,”’ 
says Verestchagin, ‘‘had these artists shown 
more regard for truth and less for flattering the 
French vanity, they would have unconsciously 
warned the French against a frivolous and light- 
hearted entrance upon the disastrous campaign 





of 1812. They would have shown the necessity 


of taking proper precautions in regard tu winter 
clothing, etc., and the outcome might have been 
entirely different.’”’ He shows the danger of 
superficially disregarding facts. 

In one of the great artist’s essays he relates an 
incident which has not been quoted in this con- 
nection, showing the importance of letting art 
tell the truth. Verestchagin was a personal 
friend of the czar Alexander III., and served in 
several campaigns, being once severely wounded 
while occupying an important post upon a tor- 
pedo boat which attacked a Turkish man-of-war. 
At the close of the war he painted an elaborate 
set of historical paintings, which have been exhib- 
ited in this country. In these pictures he 
portrays the czar, and his staff and lieutenants, 
but contrary to all precedent of the romantic 
school, the czar is not shown as leading his 
victorious troops, seated upon a fiery charger, 
facing smoking cannon, but with photographic 
fidelity he is represented as viewing the cannonade 
through a telescope at a safe distance seated up- 
on a camp chair. In ‘‘After the Battle’ he 
portrayed the ghastly field of the dead in all its 
horrid details. 

When these paintings were exhibited in St. 
Petersburg, they produced a sensation. Many 
of the nobility demanded that the painter answer 
to the charge of treason. War had never been 
painted like that before, and they told the czar 
if his subjects were permitted to see such repre- 
sentations he might better disband his armies, 
for he could not recruit them. Alexander ITI. 
went to the gallery, and after a close inspection 
of every canvas, said: ‘‘That is the truth about 
war ; let Verestchagin tell it.”’ It has been said 
that it is this experience of the czar of what war 
really was that made him during his reign ‘‘the 
peacemaker of Europe.’’ Lack of fidelity to the 
true principles of one’s art, in whatever depart- 
ment of life, often does great injustice to the 
world, as well as to grossly misrepresent one’s 
self. 

yk 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





N untoward turn in the wheel of fortune, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne stepped from the sur- 
veyorship of the Salem Custom House to a 
position in the front rank of the world’s writers 
of fiction. With sorrowful heart he bade adieu 
to Salem, because his removal from office carried 
the implication of either dishonesty or incom- 
petency. President Taylor had declared that 
there should be no removals in the civil service 
except for those reasons. Political aspirants had 
represented Hawthorne as showing pernicious 
activity in the use of his pen to aid the fortunes 
of the defeated party to which he belonged, and 
his wife wrote her mother June 8, 1849, that he 
was ‘‘turned out of office headlong.” 

Through the influence of his friends he came 
near being reinstated upon the ground that the 
charges made by political enemies were false. 
But he knew it was not the place forhim. He 
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was working there only for money, and longed to 
follow the strong bent of his literary inclinations 
which were so pronounced while a student at 
Bowdoin college. Accordingly, he wrote Horace 
Mann, July 4, the day he was forty-five years 


old: 

‘“My surveyorship is lost and I have no expec- 
tation nor any desire of regaining it. My 
purpose is simply to make such a defense to the 
senate as will inspire the rejection of my succes- 
sor, and thus satisfy the public that I was 
removed on false or insufficient grounds.”’ 


With his courageous wife, who believed that 
her husband was one of the most kingly of men, 
and with a consciousness of power in his soul 
born of inherent strength, Hawthorne left the 
office and the quaint old town,: with its weird 
traditions and the somewhat oppressed spirit 
of historical association, for the healthy grandeur 
of nature at Lenox. He was peculiarly suscep- 
tible to surrounding influences when he wrote. 
Withdrawal from city life to the quiet haunts of 
nature gave full scope to his powers. Solitude 
was essential tothe maturing of his thoughts and 
the true measurement of life. His daily program 
was read, think, write, burn. Almost infinite 
patience characterized his literary methods. 
Although he often felt the pinch of poverty and 
was spurred on by necessity, and suffered great 
privations at times, he was too wise to hurry 
that which must mature slowly. His daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, says: ‘‘Since he did 
not write anything wholly for the pleasure of 
creative writing, but had moral motives and 
perfect artistic harmony to consider, he could 
not have indulged in the spontaneous, passionate 
effusions which are the substance of so much 
other fiction. He was obliged to train his mind 
to reflection and judgment, and therefore he 
never tasted luxury of any kind.’? While pac- 
ing back and forth in his study with his arms 
behind him, or walking in ‘‘the stately woods’’ 
above the ‘“‘little red cottage,’’ like an ancient 
Greek philosopher, he was pondering momentous 
themes, brooding and working on the deep prob- 
lems of life. Of himself he once said that ‘‘he 
passed the day in writing stories and the night 
in burning them.’’ He always had a noble 
respect for his own best efforts. He put his 
whole soul into his work as but few authors have 
done, and was his own most remorseless critic. 
He could thrust into the stove an armful of 
manuscript if suspected of weakness or exagger- 
ation. . 

Hawthorne was not necessarily a recluse by 
nature, but by habit and necessity. All life was 
serious to him. He could not waste his time 
with fools any more than Emerson or Carlyle. 
His shyness and incommunicableness were due 
to necessity, and the laws governing his mental 
habitudes. This was the price he paid for his 
art. He loved men, but not fools. He prized 
friendships, but hated bores. If politeness 
decreed that he should entertain a bore, he studied 
him and tried to extract some sweets from the 
bitter experience, but he could not chatter with 








mediocrity for the purpose of holding it up to 
friendly ridicule afterwards, as is the custom of 
lesser literary lights. ‘‘His manner was phi- 
losophy, and his style forgiveness.”’ 

After ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’? was written, its 
author found himself famous. This, his master- 


piece, was written during 1849 and 1850. More|- 


than sixteen thousand copies were sold almost 
immediately in England, and it was as much 
read in Parisas in London. . Thackery, Douglas 
Jerrold, and all the literary critics paused to 
scrutinize and praise this new star which had 
suddenly appeared in the literary firmament. 
His portrayal of ‘‘Dimmesdale,’’ it was claimed 
by ‘‘The North British Review,’’ had not been 
excelled by anything ‘‘in the whole circle of 
English literature,’’ and to-day it stands unique, 
unapproached, if not unapproachable. But the 
modest author heard himself praised quietly and 
almost reproached himself for not having done 
better. 

He did venture to say retrospectively : ‘‘Now 
I begin to understand why I was imprisoned so 
many years in that lonely chamber, (the custom 
house), and why I never could break through 
the viewless bolts and bars ; for if I had sooner 
made my escape into the world I should have 
grown hard and rough, and been covered with 
earthly dust, and my heart might have become 
callous by rude encounters with the multitude. 
But living in solitude till the fullness of time 
was come, I still kept the dew of my youth and 
the freshness of my heart.’’ 

Following ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’? came ‘‘The 
House of Seven Gables,’’ scarcely less popular, 
‘‘The Blithedale Romance,’’ and ‘‘The Wonder 
Book.’’? Late in 1852 he purchased the Alcott 
homestead at Concord, and there he wrote 
‘‘Tanglewood Tales,’? and a life of Franklin 
Pierce. When Pierce was elected to the Presi- 
dency he appointed Hawthorne consul to Liver- 
pool. This he accepted with pleasure as he had 
long desired to visit Europe. ‘‘The Marble 
Faun,’’ or ‘“The Romance of Monte Beni,’’ as 
they were pleased to call it, and one of his best 
productions, is the result of a visit to Italy. 
With his family he returned home in 1860, made 
extensive improvements to the ‘‘Wayside,’’ where 
he intended to spend his remaining days and 
where he hoped still to do his best work. But 
he was permitted to write only the sketches of 
English life,—‘‘Our Old Home,’’ and a meagre 
beginning of the ‘‘Dolliver Romance’’ for the 
Atlantic Monthly. He died in May, 1864, while 
on a journey to the White Mountains in search 
of health in company with his devoted friend, 
Franklin Pierce. 

Hawthorne dwelt in an atmosphere of ‘‘pity- 
ing love for human nature,’’ and wrote with the 
high moral purpose in view of strengthening the 
weak and helping human life to know and redeem 
itself. He pitied mankind but never scorned 
nor laughed at human defects. His characters 
all have souls who are struggling after the attain- 
able and dreaming of inaccessible heights beyond. 











On the first two pages of this number appears an 
announcement of a few of the prominent features of 
the Instructor to commence with the 
September issue. If you have been 
pleased with the Norma Instructor 
in the past, you will be delighted with 
it in the future. At notime has the Insrrucror felt 
so safe in promising you a magazine superior to all 
others and worth many times the price asked for it, as 
now. The features that are announced for the coming 
year will, it is confidently believed, appeal to all grades 
of teachers, as well as to every person who is at all 
interested in education in the home and school. 


Next Year’s 
Instructor 


We consider ourselves fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of the distinguished author and 
educator, Rey. Edward Everett Hale, 
and are sure that our readers will 
peruse his writings with much pleas- 
ure and profit. The subject of his 
article which will appear in an early number is 
‘Opportunities for Moral Education in Public Schools,”’ 
Another author of reputation, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
will furnish several articles, commencing with the 
September number. 


Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. 


Our department conducted by State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction promises to be the most valuable 
feature ever offered by an 
educational paper. Each 
Superintendent will write 
upon some one of the most 
important topics claiming the attention of the educators 
of his state. The series of articles by Normal School 
Principals is another feature which appeals to every 
progressive student and teacher. As these men have 
spent years in the service of educating teachers, their 
articles cannot fail but be an inspiration to every one 
of our readers. 


State Superintendents 
and Normal Principals. 


The many other good features of the present number 
will be continued,as well as the introduction of several 
more which are fully outlined in the pages 
above mentioned. Thousands of generous 
readers have already pronounced the In- 
stRucTOR the best educational magazine in 
the world. To fully deserve this reputation will 
be its aim and purpose. We can conscientiously say 
that 1898-99 will be the Insrrucror’s ‘Banner Year.” 


Banner 
Year. 


Notwithstanding the great expense incurred in 
securing these writers, the price of the Iysrrucror will 
remain the same—50 cents to 
all who pay in advance, but 
those who permit their sub- 
scriptions to get in arrears will 
be charged at the rate of $1.00 a year for such period 
as they may be in arrears. We are truly grateful for 
the loyal support given by our readers in the past, 
without which we would be unable to give you the 
valuable paper that we do. It is our desire to further 
improve the Insrrucror, and we will be able to do so 
with your help and co-operation. One new subscriber 
from each of our readers is but a small thing, yet such 
a list as these would make, will enable us to publish 
a paper equal to any magazine of any class in the 
world. Will you help us? 

On page 7 may be found a complete list of our general 


Subscription Price 
Remains the Same. 


agents. All persons who wish to represent 
General the Insrrucrorat Institutesand Associations 
Agents. can receive full information by writing to 


the general agency in charge. The general 
agencies in no way affect the work of local agents. 
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By BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT,D.D.,LL.D 2% 8 & 








Fourth Paper: Methods of Home Study. 


really want to do it, and the problem is 

solved. It is easy to devise ways where 

one has interest ; and easier still when 
interest becomes enthusiasm. Now the methods 
that enthusiasm has inspired ingenuity to devise 
are so numerous that one can fill whole pages 
with plans which have been conceived and exper- 
imented upon by zealous and practical people. 

Of course, first of all, as I have already said, is 
the habit of conversation at home; a habit hard 
to form, but which once formed becomes both 
profitable and delightful. Folks full of a subject 
can’t be silent. The danger is that the strongest 
and loudest ofthe surcharged group will monop- 
olize the talk,and conversation be simply a mon- 
ologue. But when the one can do it better than 
anyone else—and does not come very often, of 
course—let her monopolize with her monologue ! 
Everybody can learn to report facts, repeat 
rumors and tell stories. Are not the books and 
the air of the world—of the old world and the 
new—full of good stories? Therefore at the 
home table, let everybody learn to tell stories— 
biographical, historical, artistic, political—stories 
entertaining, humorous, witty and wise. Tell 
them over and over through the year. Repetition 
helps the memory. Old chestnuts have a flavor 
and sweetness the new do not. Quote senti- 
ments, fine passages, ‘‘old saws,’’? proverbs— 
with the wisdom of centuries packed into a 
sentence. Quote, repeat, comment on them. 
Ask questions, elicit opinions, compare arguments 
pro and con. Keep good tempered, but talk and 
argue and laugh at the table. A home full of 
good and vivacious talkers is a positive blessing 
to society and may be made a great help to the 
schools. Be serious, but not too serious. 
Sprinkle wise and weighty reflections at table or 
fireside with conundrums and flashes of wit, and 
don’t despise puns. The wiser you are, the 
more wit you will evoke. Wit and wisdom are 
more than companions. They are blood re- 
lations. 

Once in a New Jersey home I attended a din- 
ing room lecture by a boy of fourteen, who, 
before a small company of friends and relatives, 
performed several chemical experiments and did 
it in a really interesting way. 


B= how to do it—this isthe problem! Well, 





am sure his “‘recitation’’? was greatly improved 
by his ‘‘lecture.’? It is possible to have series 
of home lectures by our own young folks and 
their classmates on Science, History, English 
Literature, the Study of English Words and 
various subjects besides. How much ethical 
instruction might be put into a ‘‘Graphophone,”’ 
in the wise counsels of great writers each spoken 
into the cylinder by a familiar voice! A dozen 
friends and members of the family might in this 
fashion repeat tous over and over again words of 
immortal value. The ‘‘voice’’ would be listened 
to as an entertainment, and the words oft repeated 
be transferred to the cylinders within and never 
forgotten. 

Reading aloud at home the greatest and _ best 
stories for an hour every evening will in a few 
years cover a world of classic literature, and not 
hinder but rather help the work of the school 
room. I know a woman who in ten years read 
aloud to her boy during the long evening hours 
all of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, etc. 
He dare not spend the long evening on the street, 
but he needed no curfew bell when the German 
student lamp was lighted and mother’s sweet 
voice was ready to fill the room with stirring 
sentences of the world’s greatest story tellers. 

“Our own’’ family ‘‘Home Journal’? might 
preserve a great deal of good stuff that is gotten 
off in home talks—original bon mots, home-made 
rhymes, baby wisdoms, old folks’ reminiscences, 
family traditions, scenes from recent school life 
and the like. Thesimple habit of making records 
would do the whole family good, develop natural 
gifts, reflect the life of the school during the 
passing years, and in a few years what a treas- 
ury and what treasure would the ‘Home 
Journal’’ become ! 

I have called attention to the study of 
biography. Bring out pictures and busts of the 
great authors, artists and warriors of the race. 
Let them find place for a week on walls, shelves 
and centre tables. Collect pictures of their 
homes, incidents in their lives which art has com- 
memorated, the houses in which they were born, 
the monuments that mark their resting places. 
Why not fill the room for one month with the 
pictures which bclong to a given age? Take the 


He was studying} world before Christ and let pictures of the 


chemistry in his school course at the time, and I! Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans attract 





attention and direct conversation. Then give a 
month to the first twelve centuries of the 
Christian Era. Then a month during which may 
be displayed the pictures which represent the 
world from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century ; followed by a month devoted to the 
eighteenth and then a month to the nineteenth 
century. The collection and exhibition of those 
pictures and the talk about them would fill home. 
with a finer atmosphere. 

Talking of pictures—how much educating 
power there is in the right use of the imagina- 
tion ; the habit of creating word-pictures, filling 
the house with memorial fancies, transforming a 
plain cottage into a fairy land! Think of the 
fables, fancies, myths—what an opportunity 
they give for brightening humdrum life and 
making commonest objects suggest fairy tales 
and historic incidents ad infinitum. 

One family that believes in the English lan- 
guage indulges in word-studies. It keeps two or 
three dictionaries within easy reach. It examines 
adjectives, synonyms, derivations, pronunciations. 
It follows Prof. Palmer’s hint and tries to learn 
and to use two new words every day. It 
encourages the rhyme-making habit because of 
its value in enriching one’s vocabulary. Does 
not the school help such a home? And does 
not such a home help the school? 

Home ought to build up libraries of good 
books, and make scrap books. It ought to study 
current news. John takes charge of Cuba, Wil- 
liam of the Sandwich islands, Mary of the new 
tariff and its results, Jennie of the New England 
striker, Tom of Mr. Bryan of Nebraska, and 
Sarah of William of Germany. Do they pick 
up information in that household? Do they 
know how to converse? 

It is interesting to hear some one call out at 
breakfast for ‘‘the direction in a straight line 
from the centre of this table to Pekin,’”’ ‘‘Buenos 
Ayres,”’ ‘‘Honolulu,”’ ete. It reminds one of 
the story told of the boy Ben Butler who was 
asked ‘‘through what states and territories he 
would go from Boston to reach the Pacific coast ?”’ 
He answered promptly, ‘‘None ; I’d go round by 
Cape Horn.” 

But I have reached the end and far exceeded 
the limits of my fourth paper. This whole 
matter of home study depends upon one patient 
and persistent soul in each family who will hold 
everybody to this wiser and worthier way of 
home living, until all take pleasure in it. It is 
easy to give it all up and to drop into easy going, 
lazy ways again. But a firm will can savea 
family, make it a school of instruction, a garden 
of delights, a fountain of blessed memories and 
a prophecy of the golden age to come ! 

Chautauqua, 1898. 








We want a good live agent to represent the Instruc- 
ToR in each Institute, Association, Summer Normal, 
etc., inthe United States this season. Applications 
should be made direct to the General Agent in charge 
of your state. See list of General Agencies on page 7 
of this number. 
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a x By MRS. MARGARET BOTTOME. * 











My First Teacher. 





REMEMBER her distinctly. I remember 
| her dress, simply because she wore it. I 

used to go every summer in the country with 

my grandmother and she sent me to the dis- 
trict school. I think now she sent me to keep 
me out of mischief and to get rid of the respon- 
sibility of me for a few hours, for I can remember 
she said she expected I would be the death of 
her—she meant she would die of fright,for I had 
a way of doing daring things. So I was sent to 
school and I fell in love with the teacher. She 
was very quiet. I do not remember anything she 
said to me. I only remember her and her white 
dresses with little flowers in them. One I espec- 
ially remember that had a little violet init. Now 
I think I know where her power was ; she was 
spiritual. Strange that after a life-time I should 
see it all so clearly. I can see the solemn, sad 
look that came into her face when we were bad ; 
but her voice was never raised in anger, and her 
influence over me was her unconscious influence. 
She wasn’t gay ; I do not remember hearing her 
laugh heartily. I think that she must have been 
what I should now call holy—not that I do not 
think that very holy people can laugh—but she 
makes me think of those lines of Longfellow’s, 
(I think they are his) : 

“O tho’ oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
When I but remember, only— 
Such as these have lived and died.” 

One thing I remember distinctly : she was 
interested in us. My great ambition was to go 
barefooted because all the children went bare- 
footed. Of course I could not make the least 
impression on my stately grandmother, who never 
seemed to be unconscious that she had once 
entertained General Washington ; but one day it 
was too much for me to watch the girls on the 
way to school, stepping into the pools of water 
on the way, so I broke through the solemn 
injunction of my grandmother, never to take off 
my shoes and stockings under any circumstances, 
and after having a delightful paddle in the water 
with my little bare feet, I went on to school carry- 
ing my shoes and stockings in my hand. The 
beautiful teacher looked at me and at my shoes 
and stockings and then took me apart where no 
one could hear me but herself ; and she talked 
with me, told me how thankful I ought to be 


would grieve ‘my mother ifshe knew I had taken 
them off, (I thought of my grandmother) and 
then she told me to sit down and put them on, 
but she did not scold. I do not remember that 
she ever scolded ; it did not seem as if she could 
with that pretty white dress on. Ahmore! I 
think she had on a white dress when I could not 
see it, She must have prayed as Lucy Larcom 
put it: 

“Tet me wear white robes here, 

Even on earth, my Father dear.”’ 


So she wore them in that rude country school- 
house, and memory has been true to her. She 
did her work for her Master and does not know 
that I am writing about her with no memory of 
her name,—only a memory of her white dress 
which was a symbol of her pure soul. 

I am inclined to think, dear teachers, that you 
do not always take it in—the work you are doing 
for God. I do not think my first teacher knew 
what she was doing for the thoughtless, wild 
little city girl. She impressed me as no one did 
at that time of my life and remains a vision, to 
this day, of loveliness. O! if all our teachers 
had one ambition—just to be ‘‘filled with the 


to the roof. The superintendent told them I was 
their new teacher and then he disappeared, closing 
the glass doors behind him and I was alone with 
all those children. They were jumping up in 
various directions (testing the qualities of the 
new teacher). The first words I uttered, in a 
tone of command, were, ‘‘Sit down ! sit down !’’ 
More of them jumped up and in a few minutes 
they acted like little monkeys, and I thought no 
more of their souls than if they had been 
monkeys. I lost control of myself and had no 
control whatever over them,and in this disheart- 
ened condition I threw back the glass doors and 
said tothem, ‘‘Go home! every one of you,’’ and 
you may be sure they obeyed me. The super- 
intendent rushed toward me as he saw them 
pouring out and exclaimed, ‘‘Mrs. Bottome, what 
is the matter?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘they acted like 
monkeys and I told them to go home.’’ I need 
not tell you my friend thought I had mistaken 
my calling, and I never thought from that day 
of any unexercised gift in that direction. As I 
see myself now, I was anything but ‘‘filled with 
the Spirit’? that Sunday morning. 

My dear teacher, I am sincerely desirous of 
helping you. Many of you have written to me 
again and again, and have said: ‘‘Don’t forget 
us teachers—we get tired—we need patience.’’ 
Yes, I know you do; but you need inspiration— 
you need Christ Himself in you. Can you 
imagine how Christ would look and act in a 
schoolroom? You say, ‘‘Yes,I can imagine, but 
I am not Christ.’’ No, but Christ offers to come 
and live in you, and He is always patient and 
loving and just and tender. If such a fortune 
is offered you why notacceptit? Your patience 


will give out ; your love for children will give 





Spirit.”’ I am not a fanatic, but I do think we} 
have hardly come in sight of what wonders might | 
be wrought on others if we were ‘‘filled with the 
Spirit.’ You will never cast out a devil in a 
child if you feel like saying, (tho’ of course you | 
don’t), ‘You little devil !’ Ono, you have to/ 
feel, if you do not say, ‘‘You little child of| 
God, !’’ 

I thought once I had a gift which I did not 
possess. My husband was sent to serve a 
New York church and I found out there was a 
mission school beside the church Sunday School, 
and a very large infant class was in the mission 
school. .Of course I had always been a teacher 
in the Sunday school since I ceased to be a 
scholar, but for a number of years had had 
large Bible classes. I told the superintendent of 
the mission school, who was a personal friend 
and wanted me to take a Bible class, that I had | 
a great desire to teach an infant class—that I was 
quite sure I had a gift in that direction and it 
had never been exercised. He was delighted, as 
that was just what they needed, for the teacher 
had been obliged to resign. Sothe next Sunday 
I went. After the opening exercises I was con- 
ducted by the superintendent into the infant 
class room. Here were hundreds of little chil- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





for such nice shoes and stockings, and how it 





dren ; the seats went up from the ground nearly 





out—maybe some of you haven’t much love to 
start with, but I believe the majority of you 
have, but you feel that you need more. Now if 


I were in your place, [ would avai! myself of the 


<é 9 


outfit that is offered you ‘‘without money’’—a 
gift of an indwelling Holy Spirit,—Christ Him- 
self. Christ in you willlove the children, Christ 
in you will be patient, and Christ in you will 
save you from more of the weariness than you can 
now conceive of, and you will never know perhaps 
how much your simply being holy (by this in- 
idwelling) will have to do with the eternal 
salvation of thechildren. It is no little thing to 
be a ‘‘vision’’ to a child’s mind—an ideal. It 
will haunt the heart forever after, and they will 
grow into the knowledge that it was Christ in 
you as the years come on. I am still becoming 
more and more acquainted with my mother as 
the years go by. I am finding out the source of 
| her power. She had eighteen children,—eight 
of them lived to be men and women. She was 
nurse as well as mother—she became guide and 
counselor and intimate friend to all her children. 
And all that was remarkable about her was 
she knew God, and His Spirit dwelt within her ; 
and any one can have that. She has forever in- 
terpreted to my mind the old sweet words : ‘‘Like 
as a mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
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By Epna H. Turrer, Antlers, Va. 








Studies in American Literature. 





At the desire of teachers who wish suggestions for 
literary entertainments and author’s birthday celebra- 
tions, Miss Turpin gives the following programs for the 
June Insrrucror, instead of the intended article on 
Hawthorne. 


HE following programs will be found espec- 
ially helpful in preparing for authors’ 
birthday celebrations, though they can, of 
course, be utilized for other occasions. 

The programs are to be varied at the teacher’s 
option. 

The name-quotations can be used in various 
ways to form a pretty opening number. Gold 
letters on red brick-shaped blocks may be built 
up into an arch forming the poet’s name, on a 
table covered with green baize. In the case of 
short names, such as Lowell, Bryant, and 
Holmes, a pretty effect is gained by suspending 
at the center-back of the stage a large silver or 
gilt star from the six points of which the letters 
are hung. Or on the wall back of the stage as 
high as the pupils—tallest standing in the middle 
—can gracefully reach, have a number of wires 
or nails on which to hang letters forming the 
author’s name. These letters may be made of 
heavy cardboard covered with evergreen or of 
wire twined with ivy. They can be brightened 
with flowers or ribbons according to taste, or the 
cardboard letters may be covered with gold or 
silver paper, in which case evergreen decorations } 
on the wall behind will throw them into fine 
relief. Each pupil should recite the quotation, 
holding the letter, then put it in place, and stand 
behind it till all the quotations are recited, when 
all the pupils should come forward for concert 
song or recitation. 

Most of the songs mentioned in the programs 
may be obtained, set to music, from Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. In the cases of most of these 
authors, Ditson & Co. advertise other songs 
which can be substituted for those on the 
programs. 

Instead of essays on the author’s life and 
works, one pupil may be selected to read or tell 
the main facts, and this narrative may be asa 
chain connecting the numbers of the program. 

One feature of each program should be the 
recitation of favorite quotations by the pupils. 
If possible, these should be selected at first-hand 
from the author’s writings, but calendars and 
birthday books will be found useful where help 
is considered necessary. A pretty, informal way 
is to let the pupils volunteer short quotations, 
each being encouraged to recite as many as 





possible, not consecutively. 





1 
2 
3 


William Cullen Bryant. 





**Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades, 
And to the beautiful order of the works 
Learn to conform the order of onr lives.’’ 
—A Forest Hymn. 


* Refresh 
Our spirits with the calm and beautiful 
Of God’s harmonious universe, that won 
Our youthful wonder.”’ —WNoon. 


**Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth. 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God, 
Show freshly to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by.”’ 
—The Rivulet. 
**All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again. 
Alone shall Evil die 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign.’ 
—The Poet. 


’ 


‘Nor are they blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep— 
For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.’’ 
— Blessed are They That Mourn. 


*‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid his worshippers.”’ 
—The Battlefield. 


PROGRAMS. 
I. 


. Recitation : To a Waterfowl. 
. Essay : Bryant as Nature Poet. 
. Recitation: Selections from A Forest Hymn. 


4, Song: The West Wind. 


5 


. Recitation by twelve pupils of verses selected from 


Bryant’s poems describing the months, 


6 
7 
8 
his 
9. 


. Recitation : The Death of the Flowers. 

. Song: Fading of the Flowers. 

. Essay : Estimate of Bryant’s character and genius; 
place in American Literature. 

. Quotations by school. 


10. Song: The May Sun Shed an Amber Light. 


1 


II. 
. Recitation : Selections from Thanatopsis. 


2. Essay: Bryant, his Life and Writings. 





3. Recitation : Seventy-Six. 

4, Song : Song of Marion’s Men. 

5. Essay: Comparison of Bryant’s Indian Poems 
with Hiawatha and Whittier’s Indian legends. 

6. Quotations by school. ‘ 

7. Recitation : Robert of Lincoln. 

8. Essay : Bryant and his Friends. 

9. Song: The Gladness of Nature. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 





‘‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.”’ 
—The Psalm of Life. 


‘Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is day-break every where.”’ 
—The Bells of San Blas. 


*‘Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat.’’ 
—The Poets. 


**God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Christ is eternal’’’ —Tales of a Wayside Inn. 


‘For ’tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the Eternal’s language: on earth it is called 
Forgiveness.”’ 
—The Children of the Lord’s Supper. 


*‘Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone ; 
Is the central point, from which he measures 
every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him.” 
—The Golden Milestone. 


‘Love is sunshine, hate is shadow.”? —Hiawatha, 


*‘Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing, 
God never changeth.”’ . 
—Santa Teresa’s Book-Mark. 
“Oh fear not in a world like this 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.’’ 
—The Light of Stars. 
*sWhene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.” —Santa Filomena. 


PROGRAMS, 
I. 

Essay : Longfellow’s Youth. 
Song: The Brook and the Wave. 
. Recitation: My Lost Youth. 
Essay : Longfellow’s Manhood. 
Song: It is not Always May. 
Recitation : The Footsteps of Angels. 
. Essay : Longfellow’s Old Age. 
. Song: The Singers. 
. Recitation: Youth and Age. 
10. Reading : Selection from Morituri Salutamus. 
11. Quotations by school. 
12. Song: Curfew. 
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IL 
Song: Excelsior. 
. Recitation : The Bell of Atri. 
Essay : Longfellow’s Life and Writings. 
Song: The Arrow and the Song. 
Sketch of Evangeline, with Tableaux. 
. Song: The Bridge. , 
. Recitation : King Robert of Sicily. 
. Quotations by school. 
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THE OLD MANSE, CONCORD, MASS. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors, ) 


9. Critical Opinions gathered from all available 
sources. 

10. Recitation: The Legend Beautiful. 

Il. Song: The Psalm of Life. 


+ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

















*sEach man has his own vocation, . 
The talent is the call.” 
—Spiritual Laws. 
*‘My angel,—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king ; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing.’’ 
— Boston Hymn. 


‘Every evil to which we do not succumb isa 
benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander 
belives that the strength and valor of the 
enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptation we 
resist.’’— Compensation. 


: ‘‘Revering the soul, and learning, as the 
ancient said, that ‘‘its beauty is immense,” 
man willcome to see that the world is the 
perennial miracle which the soul work- 
eth.”’—The Over-Soul. 


*¢Succor men ; 
’Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help them who cannot help again, 
Beware from right to swerve. 
—Boston Hymn. 
*¢O friend, never strike sail toa fear. Come into 
port greatly, or sail with God the seas.— 
Heroism. 
*¢Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 


Nothing is fair or good alone. 
—Each and All. 














PROGRAMS. 
I. 
1. Recitation: Each and All. 
2. Essay: Emerson’s Life and Phil- 
osophy. 
3. Recitation : The Apology. 
4, Song: Thine Eyes still Shone. 
5. Reading: Selection from May Day. 
6. Recitation: The Mountain and the 
Squirrel. 
7. Recitation : The Sphinx. 
8. Essay : Lessons from Emerson. 
. Quotations by school. 
. Recitation : Boston Hymn. 
H, 


1. Recitation : The Problem. 

2. Essay : On Representative Men, giving 
the substance of Emerson’s views as to the 
uses of great men, naming the representative ones he 
selects, with reasons for his choice. 

3. Reading : Selection from Matthew Arnold’s Essay 
on Emerson. 

- Quotations by school. 

Recitation : Freedom. 

Essay : Emerson’s Character and Friends. 

. Critical Opinion gathered from Prose and Poetry. 
. Recitation : Nature. 

. Song by school: Concord Hymn. 


SONIA oe 





THE WAYSIDE, CONCORD, MASS. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors, ) 


Jonn Greenleaf Whittier, 





‘*We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade.”’ 
—Raphael. 
**Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away. 





In months of sun so live that months of rain 

Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 

Another and a happier life for thee.” 
—Conduct. 


‘‘Is not Nature’s worship thus, 
Ceaseless ever, going on? 
Hath it not a voice for us 
In the thunder, or the tone 
Of the leaf-harp faint and small?” 
—Mogg Megone. 


*‘The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.”’ 
—Our State. 


‘‘The threads our hands in blindness spin 

No self-determined plan weaves in ; 

The shuttle of the unseen powers 

Works out a pattern not as ours.”’ 

—Over-Ruled, 
“<I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell ; 
Before me, even as behind, 


God is, and all is well.” 
—My Birthday. 


‘Easy to glow with the Santon’s rage, 
And walk on the Meccan pilgrimage ; 





But he is greatest and best who can 
Worship Allah by loving man.”’ 
—The Preacher. 


‘Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine.”’ 
—My Birthday. 
PROGRAM. 
Ve 


1. Recitation : Song of the Indian Women. 

2. Recitation : The Ranger. 

3. Song: Dark Eye Hath left Us. 

4, Essay: Whittier as the Poet of New England 
History and Home Life. 

5. Recitation: Mable Martin. 

6. Recitation : Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 

7. Quotations by the School. 

8. Recitation : The Mantle of St. John de Matha. 

9. Essay : On Snow Bound, sketching the poem and 
closing with quotations from it. 

10. Song by School: To Weary Hearts, to Mourning 
Homes. 





The cuts of Hawthorne and his homes are used by permission of 
the publisher, Frank V. Irish, Columbus, Ohio, We would recom- 
mend his American and British Authors as an excellent work for 
schools. 
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George Parsons Lathrop. 





HE death of George Parsons Lathrop, which 

yy took place in New York April 19, at the 

age of 47,removes from the world of letters 

one who occupied an honorable, though 

not acommanding position. His marriage to 

Rose Hawthorne, the brilliant daughter of the 

great novelist, helped to make people generally 

interested in him, had his work as an editor, 

novelist, poet, and essayist not been of so high 
order of excellence. 

Mr. Lathrop was born in the distant Hawaiian 
islands August 25, 1851, where his father was 
acting as United States Consul. Three months 
before, at Lenox, Massachusets, a daughter had 
been born to Nathaniel Hawthorne. This girl 
passed her childhood and youth in Europe, 
where she studied art. After spending some 
time in New York, Lathrop went to Europe, and 
in London, when both were twenty years of age, 
Rose Hawthorne became his wife. Both follow- 
ed a literary career and their contributions long 
ago became familiar to magazine readers. 

After completing his more advanced education 
in Dresden and Columbia University, Mr. Lath- 
rop traveled and studied a great deal. His 
sketches of travel were fresh and picturesque, 
and his critical writings commanded respectful 
attention. He was a man of great industry, and 
his knowledge of the foremost American writers 
was made more intimate owing to his long resi- 
dence at Hawthorne’s old home, the Wayside, 
in Concord. The ‘Study of Hawthorne’ was 
one fruit of his association with the family of the 
author of ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter.”’ For several 
years Mr. Lathrop had lived in New London, and 
New York. He wrote several volumes, the best 
of which are ‘‘The Echo of Passion,’’ ‘‘Newport,’’ 
‘In the Distance,’’ ‘‘Dreams and Days,”’ ‘‘Gold 
and Pleasure,’ and ‘‘A Story of Pleasure.’’ 
Some of his poems are marked by great delicacy 
of thought and felicity of expression. He gave 
his country a stirring war lyric in his description 
of Keenan’s memorable cavalry charge at Chan- 
cellorsville, in which this passage is found : 

“So they rode, till there were no more to ride, 

But over them, lying there, shattered and mute, 

What deep echo rolls ?—’Tis a death salute 

From the cannon in place: for heroes, you braved 

Your fate not in vain: The army was saved ! 


“Over them now—year following year— 

Over their graves the pine-cones fall, 

And the whip-poor-will chants his spectre call ; 

But they stir not again ; they raise no cheer ; 

They have ceased. But their glory shall never cease, 
Nor the tight be quenched in the light cf peace. 

The rush of their charge is resounding still, 

That saved the army at Chancellorsville.’’ 








Many of his contemporaries have written bet- 
ter stories than Mr. Lathrop, but since we have 
no poets of surpassing genius, his verse deserves 
special praise. He tells us that 

“If poet from the vibrant strings 

Of his poor heart a measure flings, 
Laugh not that he no trumpet blows : 

It may be that Heaven hears and knows 
His language of low listenings.” 


————_— 4. 


Rear-Admiral Dewey. 








HE most prominent character in either army 
or naval circles, because of his most brilliant 
victory in Manila bay, unparalleled in naval 
engagements, is Commodore George Dewey, com- 
mander of our Asiatic squadron. On Monday, 
April 25th, he received news of the declaration 
oi war, and owing to a declaration of neutrality 
was obliged to leave Hong Kong on Wednesday. 
He sailed for Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, and under cover of the darkness passed 
the batteries and harbor defences. Saturday 
night April 30, and Sunday morning May 1, he 
annihilated the Spanish squadron, numbering 
eleven vessels, and silenced and destroyed three 
batteries. On Monday he occupied the navy yard, 
blew up six batteries, cut the cable, established 
a blockade, and drove the Spanish forces out of 
Cavite. The next day he swept the lower bay 
for torpedoes. All this was accomplished with 
an estimated damage of only $5,000 to his fleet, 
and just eight men wounded, while the 
estimated damage inflicted upon the enemy is 
1,200 killed and wounded, and property destroy- 
ed and captured valued at $6,000,000. 

Naval officers who have known Dewey say 
that he possesses the rare capacity of combining 
prudence with daring. His dominant qualities 
are said to be courage, manliness, frankness, 
shrewdness, and a keen sense of honor. As a 
naval officer he has always manifested the utmost 
confidence in himself and this has inspired con- 
fidence on the part of others. Of Green Moun- 
tain stock, he started in Jife with a good heritage, 
and from the time he graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1854 has had an honorable career. 
Vermont had confidence in the promise of his 
boyhood, and now she rejoices to honor him. 
His first appointment was to the steam frigate 
Wabash ofthe Mediterranean squadron. During 
the two or thee years preceding the outbreak of 
the War of the Rebellion young Dewey saw a 
variety of sea service and developed rapidly. 
The opening of hostilities found him on board 
the steam frigate Mississippi of the west gulf 
squadron, and there, although serving in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, he made a splendid record. 

During the war he distinguished himself for 
bravery on many occasions. He figured in the 
capture of New Orleans April, 1862 ; did gallant 
service at Port Hudson, March, 1863,—running 
the batteries and capturing Fort Fisher. Nearly 
all of the services in which Lieutenant Dewey 
engaged were of a vigorous and dangerous char- 





shore. 


acter, and his bravery received repeated com- 
mendation. 

The frigate Mississippi was destroyed in the 
Mississippi river after a stubborn fight. Dewey 
was the last man to leave the sinking frigate and 
Admiral Porter in commenting on this incident 
said: ‘‘It is in such trying moments that men 
show of what mettle they are made, and in this 
instance the mettle was the best.’’ 

Since his connection with our navy Commodore 
Dewey has seen fifteen and a half years sea 
service and twenty-three and a half years on 
At the close of the war he was commis- 


sioned lieutenant commander. For the next 


few years he served on different ships of the 


In 1872 he was placed in 
Subsequently he 


European squadron. 
command of the Narragansett. 


served for a while on the Government Lighthouse 


Board, of which he was secretary fora time. In 
1884 he was made captain, and commanded the 
dispatch boat Dolphin. Returning toshore duty, 
Capt. Dewey served three or four years as chief 


of the bureau of equipment with the rank of 


commodore. He was promoted commodore 
February 20, 1896, and on January 3d last, as- 
signed to the command of the Asiatic squadron. 
May 7, Commodore Dewey was promoted Acting 
Rear-Admiral of the United States Navy by 
President McKinley as a reward for ‘highly 
distinguished conduct,’’ and Congress tendered a 
vote of thanks to him and his men by request 


of the President. 
David Eugene Smith, Ph. D. 

ee Brockport, N. Y., Normal School is for- 

tunate in securing Dr. David E. Smith to 
take the place as principal of Dr. Charles D. 
McLean, resigned. Dr. Smith was born at Cort- 
land, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1860. He prepared for 
college at Cortland State Normal School,-and in 
1877 entered Syracuse University. His first idea 
was to take the classical course, but he afterwards 
dropped Greek to devote more time to Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Hebrew. 
In 1881 he graduated in the philosophical course 
and soon after took up the study of law and 
practiced two years. He traveled extensively 
in South and Central America and among the 
West India Islands. In the fall of 1884 he 
was invited to the chair of mathematics in the 
Cortland State Normal School to succeed Dr. 
Capen. He held this position for seven years, 
when he was called to the Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, and aside from teaching has 
contributed extensively to pedagogical and 
mathematical literature in this country and 
Europe. His published works are alone and 
with Prof. Beman, ‘‘History of Modern Mathe- 
matics,’’ ‘‘Plane and Solid Geometry,’’ ‘‘Higher 
Arithmetic,’’ ‘“High School Algebra,’’—now in 
preparation. 

Dr. Smith has been abroad several times and 
studied carefully the schools of Europe. Brock- 
port should be congratulated in obtaining such a 
thorough scholar and able educator. 
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By D. R. Avaspura, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Drawing of Leaves. 





N the drawing of leaves there is comparatively 
| little trouble in representing the leaf flat as 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The trouble comes when 
trying to represent the leaf fore-shortened, that 


is, coming toward you or receding away as in 

Figs. 3and 4. Fore- 

shortened leaves are 

; represented (1) by 

| contracting the 

length (2) by accent- 

ing the edge of the 

leaf that is toward 

2 you. This is the 

‘ mechanical part and 

is very essential to know. But that indefinite 

something called feeling is still more essential. 
The feeling is shown 
in the expression 
given to the lines. A 
line may be full of 
expression or it may 
be simply a line and 
nothing more. A line 
without the idea back 
of it is nothing. A 

line may express hardness or softness, strength 

or weakness, the supple, the flexible, the grace- 








ful, almost any quality, providing the right 
thought guides the pencil. The leaf may be 
fore-shortened side ways by shortening the width 
and accenting the edge toward you, as in Figs. 
5and 6. In Figs. 1 and 2 the length and width 





remains the same as in the leaf. In Figs. 3 and 
4 the width remains the same, but the length 





mains the same but the width is shortened. 
Fig. 7 represents a fore-shortened position be- 
tween the end and side views; that is, the leaf is 
represented as receding diagonally away or com- 
ing diagonally 
toward you. 
Fig. 8  repre- 
sents this prin- 
ciple in a differ- 


> 





ent manner. 
Here we have a 
petal pointing 


in all of the above directions and showing the 
fore-shortening that takes place in each. The 
accent would be on the edge toward you. 

The bending of leaves is also puzzling to those 
learning how to draw. Fig. 9 represent a single 
bend in leaves 
pointing in the 
four principal 
directions, two 
of them bend- 
ing away and 
two _ bending 
toward you. 
Here again if 
if the principle is understood the difficulty 


Look and then think. Think and then look. 
Compare, judge, until you see the idea and the 
way it is represented. Choose a broad blade of 
, grass, and make one 
bend in it. Hold it 
in each of the posi- 
tions represented in 
Fig. 9, and think, 
look, judge and 
compare. Hold 
leaf in each one of 
the positions of Fig. 
13 and observe each 
point carefully. 













a 


Choose a leaf and 
draw it in the posi- 
tion of Fig. 1, Fig. 


2, Fig. 3, Fig. 4, 
Fig. 5, Fig. 6, Fig. 
7. Draw a _ blade 


of grass in each of 
the positions repre- 
sented in Fig. 9. 
Draw several ribbons 
similar to Figs. 11 
and 12 until you 
understand the principle. Hold a leaf in each 





largely disappears, but as stated before the prin- 
ciple is not all, there isa higher and more spirit- | 
ual quality that will come through a thorough 
knowledge of the letter. 

Figs 10, 11 and 12 illustrates a very good way 
to learn the principle of the bending of leaves. 
Each figure represents a long ribbon-like strip, 
bent and turned in many directions. They are 
drawn as follows: (1) Draw a line similar to 








/2 


the nearer line of Fig. 11. (2) Draw the lines 
that represent the width parallel to each other. 
(3) Draw the line that represents the further 
edge parallel with the first line drawn. Fig. 13) 
is an imaginary stem drawn for the purpose of 
showing the bending of leaves in all directions. 


HOW TO STUDY THE LEAF. 


Choose a plain flat leaf similar to the lilac. 
Hold it in the position of Fig. 1, and study it. 
Compare it with the drawing, not to see if they 
are alike but how the drawing translates it. Hold 
it in the position of Fig. 2, Fig. 3, Fig. 4, Fig. 5, 





is shortened. In Figs. 5 and 6 the length re- 








Fig. 6; in each of the positions of Fig. 7. 


one of the positions represented in Fig. 13 and 
draw it. 
in your hand, place them in a small bottle as in 
Fig. 14. This is also one of the most convenient 


If you do not care to hold the leaves 


ways for pupils to place their buds or leaves 
when drawing them. After they are through 





drawing have the pupils march around the room 
and each deposit his bottle in a convenient place 
ready for use the next day. 





Institute Agents Wanted. 





An agent is desired to represent the Insrrucror at . 
every Institute, Association and Summer Normal. 
These agents are not appointed direct, but by General 
Agents representing us. For a list of these general 

ents, see column one, page 7, of this number. Ap- 
plications for agencies should be made early, so that 
there may be ample time for all detail work relative 
to it. 
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By Ency Coteman Cary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FE: this, my last chapter on the subject of 











‘‘discipline,’’? I had in preparation a paper 

on the ‘‘Personality of the Teacher.”’ I 

had meant to say some very fine things to 
you who have so patiently listened through these 
months, never ‘‘answering back.”’ 

But my critic said, ‘‘Do write of your experi- 
ences, they are so much more helpful.’? As I 
am writing to help others, I am glad to comply. 

A vast difference exists between discipline and 
government, when applied to school-work. It 
is a delightful task to take in charge a class of 
well disciplined pupils ; it is quite another task 
to discipline a school that the teacher has failed 
to govern. In the former case, no friction should! 
occur between governor and governed, in the latter 
case, heroic measures, otherwise unpardonable, 
must be used to bring about favorable con- 
ditions. 

I have in mind a teacher who was called up- 
on to take a school much against her better judg- 
ment, as she had not considered herself a disci- 
plinarian. She had in charge a department 
school where from one hundred fifty to two hun- 
dred pupils were gathered into one large study 
hall, going into small rooms for recitation, each 
recitation teacher having her special study. Miss 
Hart, for this was her name, realized the diffi- 
culties of the position, as the former principal 
had been obliged to retire defeated from the field. 
I confess that I had some misgivings When I saw 
how small a unit she seemed, compared with the 
great mass of undisciplined pupils before her. 
On that first morning, when she stood on the 
rostrum facing the school, she was well dressed ; 
not in the muddy, colorless colors that children 
dislike, nor yet in gay colors, but a bright rose 
at her throat sent the color into her cheek and 
her sparkling eyes made her all that we could 
desire in appearance. She smiled as she con- 
ducted the morning exercises, as though she 
might be acting the part of hostess to a charm- 
ing company. Although apparently at ease, she 
told me long after that she could not have been 
more frightened had she been commanded to 
lead a company of soldiers to battle. 

Her superintendent had said, ‘‘Tire them out, 
don’t let them tire you out !’’? and then had left 
to her the conflict. She never sent a pupil to 
the superintendent for correction through those 
trying weeks that followed that first day. The 
first day was so peaceful that it seemed as if our 
little principal had: taken the citadel without 
storming it. Her pupils had been measuring their 
foe, and on the second day the battle began, and 
raged for several days with no cessation of hos- 





tilities, though bravely our general faced the 


insurrection, never wavering. She never scolded! 
She waited! She praised if occasion offered. 
One evil put down, another more vexing came 
to annoy her, until I feared she would surely 
tire out before she could conquer them. But 
not so! Each morning found her fresh and 
sweet and patient as before. 

One morning when Miss Hart made an an- 
nouncement displeasing to the pupils, the large 
boys in the back part of the room ground their 
feet into the floor. This was taken up hy the 
small boys, a favorite pastime of the old regime. 
In unruffled composure she went on with the 


| work at hand, but with despair written on her 


heart. At close of school she asked all the boys 
sitting beyond a certain row of desks to remain. 
It being the offense of many boys instead of one, 
she could not deal leniently. She told them as 
it was an ungentlemany act, an insult indeed, it 
could not be tolerated. She gave them a written 
promise that such a thing should never again 
occur in the school-room, and each boy must 
sign that paper, or leave the school, to get back 
as best he could. The boys were very willing to 
promise, for they were not bad boys, only undis- 
ciplined, and we were never again disturbed by 
that evil. 

Perfect order seemed to exist in the school- 
room one day not long after this episode, when, 
hearing a slight disturbance, Miss Hart glanced 
to the back of the room, to behold one of her 
best pupils holding up a mouse by the tail. He 
was swinging it toward one of the girls near him, 
and a great disturbance seemed imminent. Miss 
Hart’s first thought was to jump into her chair, 
lest the offender should be allowed to escape. 
And she was afraid of mice ! 

Then collecting herself, and looking as calm 
as the occasion would allow, she said, ‘‘Throw 
it out of the window, Bert.’’? Bert obeyed. The 
mouse had gone; she was safe once more, and 
quiet reigned. Before the close of the session, 
however, Bert came to the desk and in a very 
sweet tone of voice said, ‘‘Please may I get my 
pen-wiper, which you asked me to throw out of 
the window? She realized that she had been 
made the victim of a joke, and that the dreaded 
mouse was made of cloth. Equal to the emer- 
gency she accepted the situation gracefully, and 
did not repel the boy by making it appear in the 
light of an offense. 

So, patiently she toiled on, ever striving to 
gain the good will of the pupils, and their respect; 
quelling each disturbance as it occurred, granting 
all the license possible; demanding perfect 
obedience ; till after many days, she saw the 
school falling into line and willing to accept 
better things. 

Perfect discipline was required in the recitation 
room, hence any whisperer or otherwise dis- 
orderly pupil was sent from the room, marked 
zero in that recitation, and was obliged to make 
up the work before the next recitation, or absent 
himself from class again, As their markings 


throughout the grade played an important part 





in examination, the pupils needed no greater 
punishment than to be sent from the recitation 
room. Persisting in wrong doing, a pupil was 
sent home to be reinstated by the principal only 
after the father or mother of the pupil had come 
to the school to promise for him a better future. 

There was one disturbing element in the 
school. One boy whom Miss Hart was obliged 
to give up asa hopeless case. Devotion, sarcasm, 
threats of punishment, promises of reward, all 
that could appeal to a human being, she had 
made use of to no purpose. They produced no 
more impression upon this boy than would a 
tiny pebble thrown upon a mighty rock. He 
was a great, coarse, uncouth ignoramus who 
could be trusted only while the eye of authority 
was upon him; a terror to the smaller boys on 
the play-ground. As she could do him no good, 
Miss Hart decided that he should be no longer 
tolerated, so she told him that she had excused 


him from school, and he was not to return till- 


sent for. 

He seemed to consider the situation very 
amusing, and departed. He appeared at the 
desk at the close of each school session with, 
‘Say, Miss Hart, ain’t you most ready for me to 
come back ?”’ and with a can of milk ora bunch 
of flowers would think to tempt her. The 
principal would say, ‘‘No, not yet.’’ For several 
days he came, always with the same question, 
always receiving the same answer, till weary of 
waiting, he went to work on his father’s farm 
just outside the city ; and with his departure 
the last disturbing element vanished. The boy 
had been expelled from school the previous year 
and had been returned only on condition. 

The school soun became a delight to the teach- 
ers, and a profit as well as a pleasure to the 
pupils. They had been made to realize that 
power existed, and were glad to respect that 
power, for children are never happier than when 
conforming to the duties of a well ordered school. 
Corporal punishment was not tolerated. 

Miss Hart governed, the theorists would say, 
by hypnotism, but in reality by the power of a 
strong and impressive personality made more 
powerful by lofty ideals. 

She herself said when questioned, that she 
always prayed as if everything depended upon 
God,—she worked as if everything depend 
upon self, 








‘“‘We have concluded to make 50 cents the regular 
and permanent price of the Instructor to all who pay 
in advance, but those who 
permit their subscriptions to 
get in arrears will be charged 
atthe rate of $1.00 a year 
for such period as they may be in arrears.’? See an- 
nouncement in April number, page 9. 

Stee A 


50 Cents in Advance. 
$1.00 for Arrearages. 


Has it ever occurred to you that the Instructor is an 
ideal paper to help'and inspire your older pupils who 
are, perhaps, fitting themselves for teachers? Many 
of our subscribers have called the attention of their 
older pupils to the Insrrucror? have recommended its 
use, and thereby have placed in their hands the best 
help they can possibly secure. 
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By Freperic M. Giixzs, University of Chicago. 








Habit. 





than most of us have been accustomed to 

think. Indeed the statement that four- 

fifths of our life is carried on by habit 
would not be far out of the way. For habit is 
but another name for our past actions stored 
away and ready for use upon demand. That is, 
those past actions which have been found valu- 
able—and the criterion of value is success in 
reaching an end—are retained in the mind ready 
to be used when called upon. - Or, physiolog- 
ically, habit means that when the nervous system 
has discharged in a certain way there remains 
the tendency to discharge in that way ever after. 
In other words, we have a co-ordination set up, 
which tends to persist. 

And to this fact is due the progress of man. 
For if we did not have at our command the ways 
of doing things we had done once, we could 
spend all our time in doing a few simple things. 
As Dr. Maudsley in his Physiology of Mind, says : 
‘Tf an act became no easier after being done 
several times, the whole activity of a life-time 
might be confined to one or two deeds. A man 
might be occupied all day in dressing or un- 
dressing himself,—the washing of his hands or 
the fastening of a button would be as difficult to 
him on each occasion, as to the child on its first 
trial.’ That is, one function of habit is to make 
our actions easier and more rapid. It also 
makes them more accurate. Consider a man 
learning to swing Indianclubs. At first, even in 
the simple motions, how the clubs interfere with 
each other. But as the habit grows the swings 
become easy and accurate and he is ready to go 
on to more complex movements. And this sug- 
gests what has been shown elsewhere experi- 
mentally, that it is the function of attention to 
set up habits. That is, consciousness endeavors 
to make as many things as possible habitual in 
order that it may have time to attend to the 
learning of new things. For instance, in the 
club swinging as soon as the easy movements 
become habitual the person can begin to work 
on the more complex ones. And so throughout 
all life, both mental and physical, it is only by 
making the to-day’s work habitual that we are 
able to accomplish something new to-morrow. 
Hence it is important, especially in childhood 
and youth, which are the critical periods in the 
formation of habits, to getas habitual as many 
things as possible that in later life we may have 
more time to attend to the new problems. As 


ye importance of habit in life is greater 


James says: ‘“Thereis no more miserable human 
being than one in whom the lighting of every 








cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of 
rising and going to bed every day and the be- 
ginning of every bit of work are subjects of 
express volitional deliberation. Full half the 
time of such a man goes to the deciding or 
regretting of matters which ought to be so en- 
graved in him as practically not to exist for his 
consciousness at all.’’ 

But while we are setting up habits, we should 
also look to the character of these habits. We 
must have habits—that is inevitable ; but would 
we do the best work we must have the right 
habits. As has well been said, ‘‘The present is 
the resultant of the past ; so whatever we learn, 
think or doin our youth will come again in 
later life either as a nemesis or angel’s visit.”’ 
Let us look then at how habits are set up and 
what, psychologically, is a good habit. For the 
general law we may adopt Carpenter’s statement, 
that ‘‘our nervous system grows in the modes it 
has been exercised.’’ For instance, it has been 
shown that if one sorts a pack of cards, putting 
the suits in certain places and, then sorts them 
putting the suits in reversed places, considerable 
confusion arises through the tendency of the 
first habit to put them in their original places. 
And pedagogically, this means that the ways we 
want to have we must begin todo. If we wish 
to use correct grammar always, to be courteous, 
etc., we must begin now to do so, and soon it 
will become habitual so that we need not be con- 
stantly thinking if this is right or not. Accord- 
ingly, it should be a part of the teacher’s work to 
see that her scholars are establishing right habits 
in study, in speech, etc., for these habits are the 
ones they will have in after life. 

Now more particularly we must notice habits 
are formed by success in reaching an end, and 
not by repetition, for if we could do the thing 
already we should have no need of the habit. 
For instance, look at a boy learning to whittle. 
His object is to cut long, smooth shavings. 
Gradually he changes the way of holding his 
knife, the strength he uses, etc., until at last he 
has the long smooth shaving. And then is the 
habit formed. Now from the sense of being able 
to do something he has not been able to do 
before, he begins to use this habit and whittles 
everything he comes near. And thus is the 
habit fixed. So in our teaching to form habits in 
the children, give them some end to accomplish. 
For instance, in forming habits of study, get 
their interest in the lesson through imitation or 
play, etc., as we have suggested in the previous 
papers, so that their mind follows the lesson 
without interruption. And thus will the mental 
habit of concentration be set up. Or for polite- 
ness, let the pupils get the ideal through sugges- 
tion or imitation of a polite person. And in 
their efforts to be like their ideal they will form 
a habit of politeness, which repetition will fix. 
And we may notice that when repetition is en- 
forced from outside, something is wrong in the 
method of obtaining the habit. For when the 


habit is rightly acquired the use of it, if the | scribe 





opportunity is given, will proceed spontaneously. 

But it must be noticed on the other hand that 
habits must be kept flexible. In the common- 
place phrase, we must not become ‘‘the slave of 
habit.’ The habit represents a co-ordination 
that was successful in the past, but the chances 
are we shall never meet exactly those same con- 
ditions again. Hence we must have our habits 
flexible that we may vary them as the conditions 
vary ; for otherwise we should simply be as ‘‘the 
beasts of the field,’’ incapable of advance. For 
instance, if the boy who has learned to whittle 
soft wood is given a piece of oak, he must 
change his way of whittling, the thickness of 
shaving, etc., to get good results. And this 
means we must bring in a certain amount of 
reflection as to the best use of our habits. For 
this is, in one way, the task of life: to find from 
new combinations of the past better ways of 
meeting the problems of the future. And in 
school this flexibility is best obtained by giving 
the children problems to meet in which what 
they already know is combined in different ways. 
And thus are the pupils compelled to think of 
ways of adapting what they know to meet the 
difficulties. For instance, if the children have. 
been studying United States history from the 
point of view of territorial expansion and _habit- 
ually think of it in this way, they should be 
given questions which bring out the growth of 
unity, or the industrial development,  etc., 
and then the relation between these various 
factors shown. 

Thus we see habits are formed through action. 
Hence we should direct action in the way we 
wish growth. But we also must see that reflec- 
tion is used ; we must rule the habit and not let 
it rule us. 
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Good Manners. 








OURTESY and consideration for others are 
demanded of a gentleman under all circum- 
stances, and especially in trying situations. Good 
manners show themselves in respect for women 
in word and deed ; in manly regard for the feel- 
ings of equals ; in prompt and cheerful submiss- 
ion to disappointment, and in honor, kindness, 
firmness, and justice toward the helpless. Vigor. 
ous health, great physical strength, and the éx- 
citement of competition, frequently render men 
brusque, uncivil, and even boisterous in their 
manners. ‘The true athlete, however, will never 
lose sight of the necessity for unshaken good 
temper and perfect urbanity and gentleness of 
manner, no matter how great the heat of the 
strife or the magnitude of the provocation. It 
is in the critical moment that the chance is given 
him toshow whether he is a brute ora gentleman- 








For pupils preparing to teach there is no better help 
than Norma. Instructor, and teachers who have such 
pupils under their charge could not do them a greater 
service than to call their attention to the Insrrucror 
and suggest their ne for it. Many of our 
readers are doing this and the result is that large 
numbers of perspective teachers are listed as su 

rs. 
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‘Hark ! a robin in the elm, 
Warbling notes so glad and free, 
Straight he brought a summer realm 

Over thousand leagues of sea. 

High he sang: *‘A truce to fear ! 
Frost and storm are but the portal 
We must pass ere June befall, 

And the Lord is love through all ! 
Lark and thrush, your lays are dear 
But the robin’s are immortal.” 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 


Bird Talks With the Children. 





N JUNE, the month in which there is so 
| much ‘‘fullness’’ and variety of bird life, we 
would like to linger over our Bird Talks. But 
in the brief time in which we can work together, 
we must again choose from material which all 
seems equally fascinating. Having given more 
especial attention this year to the song birds, we 
will end this season with a few notes upon that 
unrivaled songster, the bobolink. 

I trust that the note books of observation, etc., 
begun early in the spring may be continued 
throughout thesummer season. Someselections 
and suggestions given you this month may 





prove helpful in your study until we meet again 


in September. 
begun in April of the Thrush family. 


Some cousins of the robins and bluebirds, the 


other thrushes, which really are at the head of 
the family, deserve special study. Through the 
coming months learn all you can about this 
family which have some of the most beautiful 
voices in birdland. And at sunset some night 


in June, I hope we may all be so fortunate as to © 
hear a song which we shall remember as long as | 


we live—that of the ‘‘Veery”’ or Wilson’s Thrush. 
It has been well named by some one, the ‘‘Sun- 
set Bird,’’ because its sweetest notes are heard 
at sunset. In Whittier’s poem, ‘‘My Play- 
mate,’’ the rare sweetness of the veery’s songs 
seem to blend with the words of the poem. 

As June is the month in which many of my 
young friends will be going to the lakes or sea 
shore, we must have one lictle talk about a most 
interesting family likely to be seen there— 











Let me remind you of our study 





namely, the sandpipers. So, after a farewell 
glimpse of the song birds, we will spend a few 
moments in preparation for study of an entirely 
new bird family, the Shore Bird, or Class V. 
Bear in mind this simple classification which we 
mentioned some months ago. 

I. The Birds that Sing. 

II. The Birds that Croak and Call. 

III. The Birds that are Cannibals. 

IV. The Birds that Coo and Scratch. 

VY. The Birds that Wade and Paddle. 

VI. The Birds that Swim and Dive. 

(Given in ‘‘Citizen Bird.’’) 


The Bobolink. 








The Bobolink is a queer, handsome bird, hay- 
ing as many names and costumes as. one bird 
can well carry. ‘‘Robert of Lincoln’’ is one of 
the dignified titles given to this first comer of the 
Oriole, Meadow Lark and Blackbird family. Read 
Bryant’s poem on ‘‘Robert of Lincoln.’’ In Mr. 
Flagg’s poem we gain the best idea of what a 
jolly, rollicking songster the bobolink is. Now 
‘‘Reed Bird’’ and ‘‘Rice Bird,”’ you must know, 
are none other than the handsome fellow, which 
in spring, dressed all in jet black and white and 
buff, is Mr. ‘‘Robert O’Lincoln.’? His names 
have to do with his song and costume, both of 
which undergo strange changes. The song of 


the bobolink in spring is something which even 
the mocking bird is unable to imitate. 


In Mr. 





Burrough’s book, ‘‘Birds and Poets,’’ you will 
find some interesting notes (in chap. I.) on the 
bobolink. In August, the bobolink, with his 
lovely dress and voice gone, is, like his wife, in 
plain, dull brown. As the nests are hidden in 
the long grass, the season is short. Listen to 





. | the thickest reeds to make it. 


this : ‘‘Bob earns his living these days by sing- 
ing and going to market for the family, but he 


{ does both in a tearing hurry ; for his housekeep- 


ing like his honeymoon is short. He must lead 
his children out of the long grass before the 
mowers overtake him, or the summer days grow 
short. For then he will have to spend some 
time at his tailor’s before he can follow the warm 
weather down south. His summer toilet is so 
tiresome and discouraging that he retires into 
On coming out 
he is only a poor, reckless ‘‘Reed Bird.”? Being 
unable to sing, he decides to eat all he can and 
grow fat. Flying south, the O’Lincoln family 
invade the rice fields, hence the name ‘‘Rice 
Birds.”’ 

Mr. Bobolink is such a funny fellow, we shall 
enjoy making his acquaintance. In summer, a 
good citizen and member of the guilds of ground 
gleaners and tree trappers, he becomes in fall and 
in spring, a mischievous grain eater. 
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The Sandpiper. 








‘Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I.” 

In the family of birds that paddle and wade 
by sea-shore, lake, or river, are the Snipes, 
Plovers, and Rails. The Snipe family consists 
of the Wocdcock, Wilson’s Snipe, Spotted and 


f 





the Least Sandpiper. So now we have our sand- 
piper properly located. The sandpipers are the 
smallest of all the snipe family, being only 74 
or6inches. They are spotted birds, long legged, 
members of the ‘‘guild of ground gleaners.’’ 
‘‘They should never be shot,’’ says Dr. Cones, 
‘but encouraged to nest in our fields.” We 
most heartily echo his words. Most people are 
under the impression that sandpipers are only 
salt water birds, but they are found far inland 
along rivers, creeks and fresh water lakes. Of 
all the stray visitors who came to our home at 
Lake Minnetonka, none were more welcome than 
little ‘‘Teeter Tilt-Up,’’ or Spotted Sandpiper, 
who daily flitted up and down our beach, often, 
too, venturing close to the cottage. 
‘He has no thought of any wrong ; 
He scans me with a fearless eye— 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I.”’ 

The sandpiper’s whistle is a sort of ‘‘tweet- 
weet, tweet-weet !’? They are called ‘‘Teeters’’ 
because of the funny way in which they tip their 
tails and bob up and down, when running, or 
‘‘flitting,’’? a word which exactly describes their 
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motion. Sandpipers nest in the meadows or in 
tufts of grass near the beach, laying four sandy 
colored spotted eggs, pointed at one end. You 
will greatly enjoy the short story ‘‘The Sand- 
piper’s Nest’’ (in the book ‘‘Stories and Poems’’ 
referred to). The Least Sandpiper is the small- 
est, most innocent of the so-called game birds. 
He ought to have the same protection as the song 
birds. 





+——$_ 


Celia Thaxter’s Birds. 





For those who have not learned to know and 
love Celia Thaxter and her home, the Isles of 
Shoals, I wish to begin our study of some of the 
shore birds by giving you a glimpse of this lover 
and student of birds. Nota student, perhaps, 
in the sense of ‘‘scientific study’’—but with that 
true heart-love and intimacy which reveals so 
much. I hope many children may read and 
love her book called ‘‘Stories and Poems for 
Children. ”’ 
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find that almost every other poem is a ‘‘bird”’ 
poem. While, of course, many of the birds men- 
tioned are sea-birds, she was almost as familiar 
with those we see daily in our inland homes. 
Birds of every variety seemed to frequent the 
islands. It is a sweet, though sad picture, she 
has given us in her poem ‘Under the Light- 
house.’ The little girl there pictured, with her 
apron full of bobolinks, wrens, sparrows, veeries, 
orioles, robins, yellow birds, grosbeaks, etc., is 
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You will be surprised, if I should 
give you a list of all the poems in this book, to 


none other than Celia Thaxter herself, (or Celia 
Laighton, as her name then was). Her father, 
during her girlhood, was keeper of the lighthouse 
on the lonely island of Appledore, off the north- 
ern coast of Massachusetts. There the child 
learned that close touch with nature, which 
enters so charmingly into the spirit of her poems 
later on. We live and feel with her. 

The sea gulls, or soft, white kittiwakes, the 
lonely shags and owls, and more than all, the 
sandpipers, always seem to me to be ‘‘Celia 





Thaxter’s Birds.’’ She was the little child, I 
feel sure, in her exquisite story, ‘The Spray 
Sprite,’’ of whom she wrote, ‘‘Blissful it was, to 
run with the sandpipers along the edge of the 
shallow waves or the little beach. Every wave 
that whitened the face of the sea was dear to 
her, every bird that floated over, every sail that 
glided across—all brought her a thrill of joy.”’ 
And when later years often separated Celia 
Thaxter from her island, ‘‘Year after year she 
kept in her heart the sad, mysterious murmur of 
the sea.”’ 

Read or learn her poems The Sandpiper, The 
Kittiwakes, The Great White Owl, The Wounded 
Curlew, The Great Blue Heron, The Unbidden 
Guest, The Bird’s Orchestra, Under the Light- 
house, Robin’s Rain Song, Yellow-Bird, and 
Blue-Birds in Autumn. 
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Selections. 








References in John Burrough’s writings to 
Bird’s Nests, Eggs, Songs, etc., to use in connec- 
tion with our study this season as follows: 
‘“‘Bird’s Nests,’? chap. IV. in Wake Robin. 
“The Tragedies of the Nests’? chap. IV. in 
Signs and Seasons. ‘‘Bird Enemies,’’ chap. XI. 
in same. ‘Birds and Birds,” chap. VI. in 
Locusts and Wild Honey. ‘‘Bird’s Nesting,’’ chap. 
VIII. insame. ‘‘Bird’s Eggs,”’ chap. III., ‘‘Bird 
Courtship,”’ chap. IV., ‘‘A Life of Fear,’’ chap. 
XI., ‘‘Bird Life in an Old Apple Tree,’’ chap. 
XVI., ‘Talks with Young Observers’? chap. 
XVIII. ,—all in Riverby. 

‘‘Most species of birds produce two sets, and 
in a few, three sets of eggs each year. The entire 
nesting season is longer than commonly supposed. 
While for the majority of birds it is comprised in 
about six weeks—from the middle of May to the 
end of June—the great horned owl lays.its eggs 
in March, (or February) other hawks and owls 
(and sometimes the song sparrow) in April. 





till July. Indeed, the cedar bird and gold finch 
commonly wait until July before laying the first 
set. The full set of eggs variesin number. Among 
thrushes, warblers, finches, etc., the set contains 
four or five, which is perhaps the general average. 
But eagles, whip-poor-wills, humming birds, 
and a few others, have only two inaset. Among 
the commoner species the house wren has from 
six to nine, the ruffled grouse from eight to fifteen. 

The search for nests is as fascinating as almost 
any aspect of ornithology, although it can be 
successfully prosecuted only during the brief 
period of nidification. And, when found, there 
is a finer pleasure in leaving nest and eggs intact 
than in despoiling them.’”’—H. EF. Parkhurst in 
‘*Bird’s Calendar.”’ 
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The O’Lincoln Family. 








‘A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the 


grove ; 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making 
love: 


There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseble, 
Conquedle,— 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle,— 

Crying, ‘‘Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bob- 
olincon, 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the buttercups ! 

I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 

Bobbing in the clover there—see, see, see ! 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his raillery, 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curveting in the air, 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him to beware ! 

’Tis you that would a-wooing go, down among the 
rushes, O! 

But wait a week, till flowers are cheery—wait a week, 
and ere you marry, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, wait. 


Every one’s afunny fellow ; every one’s a little mellow ; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and in the 
hollow ! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie ; now they rise and 

now they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down in the 

middle and wheel about,— 

With a “‘Phew, shew, Wadolincon ! listen to me Bob- 

olincon !|— 

Happy’s the wooing that’s speedily doing, 

That’s merry and over with the bloom of the clover ! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, follow 

me!’’ — Wilson Flagg. 


‘‘Ha! ha! ha! I must have my fun, Miss 
Silverthimble, thimble, thimble, if I break every 
heart in the meadow, see, see, see !’’ —Lowell’s 
translation of the Bobolink’ s notes. 


“Are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, Little Sandpiper and I.” 


‘‘All Nature is a unit in herself, 

Yet but a part of a far greater whole. 

Little by little you may teach your child 

To know her ways and live in harmony 

With her ; and then, in turn, help him through her 
To find those verities within himself 

Of which all outward things are but the type, 
So when he passes from your sheltering care 
To walk the ways of men, his soul shall be 
Knit to all things that are, and still most free ; 
And of him shall be writ at last this word— 





The second set of many species is not produced 


‘At peace with Nature, with himself, with God.’ ” 
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Number. 





L. MABEL FREESE. 





INCE mathematics are of the greatest im- 
$ portance in education, and since the most 

significant change in the education of to-day 

is the desire to make knowledge pleasurable 
and interesting, we must fill our number lessons 
with enthusiasm, interest, vivacity and rhythm. 
This is not hard to do in first. grade, because 
we have abundance of material with which to 
work, and little children’s interest is easily 
aroused and closely held if care is taken to use 
variety of methods. 

The truths of number were all originally drawn 
from objects, so we begin with objects. When 
our little pupils come in the fall they bring in 
flowers, nuts, seeds, leaves, etc. These form the 
basis not only of science lessons, but also of 
number. They learn to hand you three flowers; 
that when he has four and puts three in water 
but one remains ; that they have one nose, one 
mouth, etc., two eyes, two lips, five fingers on 
each hand ; that there are four flags and five 
windows in the room; that their leaves have 
many veins ; to hold up one finger on each hand, 
two on each hand ; to say seed three times softly; 
to fill the peg-boards with pegs, five in each row; 
to draw around their tablets and put a word 
from the reading lesson in twice; to draw six 
flowers in a row on their papers, etc. This is 
their introduction to number; now they are 
ready to do little examples on paper, and 
it is a happy moment! Such examples as 
OoO+C0 = |__| may be given, telling 
them that the blocks are boxes of paper, the equal 
marks are the railroad over which they must 
travel; then ask how many must be put into the 
station. Teach the children the fascination of 
getting all the little examples done neatly and 
just the right number into the station. This is 
the way I commence with children who have 
not had kindergarten training, and sometimes 
use the songs ‘‘Five Little Chickadees’’? and 
‘¢ ight White Sheep’’ as number exercises in 
subtraction. Those who have had kindergarten 
training are ready to work with the first grade. 
First grade presupposes a knowledge of easy 
combinations. The first lessons are spent in 
telling stories about given numbers with objects. 
For instance, they are to see how many stories 
they can tell about ten—first the add stories, 
then the take-away ones. Then lead them to 
discover how many twos, threes, ones, fours, in 
twelve. This must be followed by ready recog- 


nition of figures. This year an idea came to 





me as I was thinking of how to teach figures, 





which I have used with good results. I put 
figures on the board up to eleven, made each 
figure large and each one had a number of little 
figures beside it; for instance, 1 had one child 
that looked just like itself, 2 two children, and 
so on, and when the pupils asked how to make 
a six I would ask them to find the woman who 
had six children, and that was the one. So they be- 
came introduced to the figure family, pictures of 
which they delighted to make on their papers. 
For the examples we have a morning set and an 
afternoon set in two different places, embodying 
the same principles but expressed in a different 
way. That is, in the morning we do examples 
put down in columns : 


2 
:° 4 a aa 
1 -—8 x2 





While in the afternoon the signs are used : 
6+1= 4—-38= 2x2= 4+2= 

In teaching 4, }, 4, I find it helpful to have a 
board set aside for diagrams, showing 3, }, 4, 
etc., leaving some not divided to suggest ways of 
dividing to the children. For a change, instead 
of blocks use children and let some child divide 
them into 4, 4, sets, etc. If the pupils confuse 
4 and 4, that is if you ask them how many 
groups in halves and they say four, send them 
to the board to write 4 and call attention to the 
figure below the line as telling how many groups 
they must have. Such examples as show $ofa 
square, } of a circle, etc., fix the groups in their 
minds, too, and form a good introduction to the 
diagram work of the second grade. 

In teaching the measures, first ofall they need 
to become familiar with them. I have adapted 
the kindergarten game, ‘‘ Now tell, little play- 
mates, who is gone from our ring ?”’ for an exer- 
cise useful in many recitations. This is the way 
I use it in introducing the measures: First, 
drill on the names of the measures, then they 
sing with closed eyes, 

‘While we’re playing together we are merry and glad. 
In bright or dull weather we never grow sad.’’ 

When I sing, 

‘* Now tell, little children what has gone from this ring, 
And if you guess rightly we’ll clap as we sing.’’ 

They open their eyes and name the one that I’ ve 
hidden. ~- After they are familiar with the measures 
themselves and their pictures and can draw them 
readily, they must discover the relation the quart 
bears to the pint, etc., and how many pints in a 
quart, etc. By this time they will be ready for 
the examples. I believe in little mental drills 
each day, and the rhythm that comes in this is 
helpful. Let them count from 1 to20 and back- 
ward, from 2 to 20, 3 to 15; ask how many 1’s 
in a number, 2’s, 3’s, etc.; two 2’s, two 3’s etc., 
add and take away. Each day goa step farther. 
Let the children go to the board often, so to get 
at the workings of their minds. 

Let us bring the unity which we try to get into 
our programs into our number lessons. Connect 
with the language, drawing, etc; make each 





number lesson a.language lesson. Let the little 
problems be about things in their nature, study, 
drawing, etc. Let us be mindful of the strong 
moral side of numbers. The neatness of the 
papers, the obtaining just the right answert 
and working on the correction, if it is not righ‘ 
at first, until it is right. Unconsciously our 
methods in number are weaving a pattern, a 
standard of moral truth upon the child’s mind. 
Let us have a high ideal in mind and keep up 
to concert pitch. 
Bangor, Me. 





Ants. 





AMY C. SCAMMELL. 





OR several mornings I had read to my pupils 
from ‘‘ Tenants of an Old Farm’’ some 
curious facts about ants. Then came a ques- 

tion morning to find who had listened with 
their mind-ears. 

‘< Are there many or few kinds of ants?’ 

‘¢There are several hundred kinds of ants.’’ 

‘* Are all ants as small as those we see ?’’ 

‘“‘In warm countries they are larger than a 
bumblebee, and many together will kill birds 
and small animals.’’ 

‘¢Tell how they live.”’ 

‘¢Some build nests in the ground; their houses 
have many rooms, one above another; many 
thousands of ants live in one family.” 

‘¢ How high are some ant-hills?”’ 

‘¢TIn South America they are three times as 
high as a man.”’ 

‘¢ How do the carpenter ants build ?”’ 

‘¢They bore deep into the wood of trees and 
make cells.’’ 

‘* How strong are ants?’ 

‘¢ They will lift and carry off things ten times 
as heavy as themselves.’’ 

‘¢ What work do ants do?”’ 

‘‘They work at farming, mining, stone-cutting, 
paper-making and house-building. They work 
all day and sometimes all night.”’ 

‘¢ Please tell about their farming.”’ 

‘¢The farmer ants cut the grass around their 
houses till they have a clear place in the shape 
of a circle, then they make smooth, white roads 
to run from their yard into the grass.”’ 

‘¢ Are there not other reasons for calling ants 
farmers ?”’ 

‘‘They keep cows. Their cows are plant-lice; 
they have a sweet juice which the ants like, so 
they are carried off by the ants and cared for just 
as farmers tend their cattle. They have gran- 
aries, too, where they lay up seed for winfer.’’ 

‘¢What about the miner and mason ants ?”’ 

‘They dig many feet under ground and bring 
up little pellets of earth and dump them ; in this 
way they cut out rooms and galleries to join to 
their houses.” 

‘¢ What curious story Have you heard about 
ants tunnelling ?”’ 

' “The large Texas ants tunnelled one-eighth of 
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a mile, as far as the school-house is from my 
house, to get to a tree whose leaves they wanted. 
In some places they dug six feet. Then they 
made two branch tunnels to reach a peach orch- 
ard forty yards away. They even tunnelled 
under a stream of water to get to a garden on the 
opposite side.’’ 

‘* Are there any idle ants ?”’ 

‘The soldier ants don’t like to work. They 
make war on other ants and carry off their young 
to make slaves of them. When the baby slaves 
are old enough they take care of their masters.’ 

‘* Now for the story of the parasol ants. Amy 
has told about their. tunnelling to get leaves. 
What more, Carl ?”’ 

‘These ants live in Texas. They are called 
parasol ants because they carry pieces of green 
leaves over their heads.. They carry these in 
their jaws. The pieces they cut from the leaves 
are about as large as a ten-cent piece. The ants 
in the tree drop the cuttings and the ants on the 
ground carry them away. They make these 
leaves into something that looks like paper, to 
use about their nests.’’ 

‘¢We have learned that ants always shut the 
door after them ; Ella may tell how.”’ 

‘“‘They pile up leaves, chips and balls of 
earth before the mouth of their cell. Soon after 

sunset they open the door to go out to their work 
of culling leaves. The smallest ants work their 
way out first and carry grains of sand ; the next 
larger follow and loosen the door a little more, so 
that the largest ants can get out. In the morn- 
ing they come home with their leaves and close 
the door by dragging the largest chips and leaves 
across the opening and laying the smallest ones 
on top of them.”’ 

‘¢ What lessons may we learn from the ant?’ 

‘¢ Always be busy.”’ ‘‘Think ahead.”? ‘We 
can do hard things by trying.’’ ‘‘Never give 
up.”? ‘Help oneanother.’”’ ‘‘Don’t look down 
on anything that God has made.” 





Geography Teaching. 





MRS. ELLEN O. BAILEY. 





HE few points I shall take upon the subject 

of geography teaching will be briefly and 

unsatisfactorily treated, indeed only just touched 
upon, but they may offer some suggestions. 

A little child just entering school is quick and 
eager to grasp whatever is presented to his mind 
in a bright and lively manner, and we must be 
enthusiastic ourselves in order to awaken en- 
thusiasm. The preliminary steps to geography 
are usually taken before a text-book is put in 
his hands. He learns readily, his town and 
county and state. Heshould also learn dis- 
tances and directions ; which is his right hand, 
and which his left ; then the points of the com- 
pass so, as to tell without hesitation the location 
of one article as regards another; whether the 
road is north or south or east or west of the 
school-house, and in which direction it runs ; 





upon which side of the school-room the black- 
board is situated; whether Johnny’s seat or 
Willie’s is farther to the south ; whose house is 
next north or west on the road, and whose lot 
bounds his father’s on the south or east. 

Then he understands your meaning when you 
speak of the towns lying around his own as being 
north or south or east or west, and from that to 
the boundaries of the state. 

Always the pupil’s own home, and the places 
with which he is familiar should be the nucleus 
from which his knowledge of other places should 
radiate. 

Map drawing may be commenced very early 
along with drawing proper, as from straight lines 
alone may be constucted a plan or map of the 
school-room. 

The natural divisions of land and water should, 
as far as possible, be taught by object lessons, 
and nature herself furnishes the best illustrations 
when they can be reached. In city schools the 
molding board is deemed indispensable for this 
purpose, but in the country, a walk by a pond 
or river is better than a molding board, and less 
apt to be misleading. Here are real islands and 
bays and capes and peninsulas. A view of hills 
will give children a better idea of mountains 
than any artificial contrivance we can make. I 
once heard a teacher give her method of teaching 
what is a volcano. It was to make a hill of sand 
upon a molding board, and then by means of 
some explosives inside it show the eruptions. It 
seemed to me their uneducated minds would 
hardly comprehend Vesuvius from such an illus- 
tration. Itreminded me of the child, who, hav- 
ing a small picture of a cow, thought he knew 
all about cows, but upon being questioned was 
found to believe them smaller than his pet cat or 
dog. It might be better than no illustration, in 
some places it might be the only available one ; 
but if possible, once let them look upon a high 
hill or a distant mountain and then explain from 
that, picturing to their imaginative minds the 
smoke and flame and rivers of burning lava, and 
their ideas of a voleano would be more correct. 
In teaching from maps, the maps if they can- 
not lie flat but must be hung, should always be 
on the north side of the school-room, so that the 
real location of places and their location as indi- 
cated on the map may agree ; that the right hand 
or east side of the map be toward theeast. This 
is more essential than one may at first suppose. 
Early impressions are lasting. I know a lady 
who could never quite divest herself of wrong im- 
pressions formed by studying her maps in child- 
hood facing the south, so that the right hand 
or east side of the map was toward the west. 
Of course she learned in time the truth, but the 
impression still remained, so that the pictures 
of all places west, as photographed on her im- 
agination, were east of her early home. 

In geography, as in most of the text-books, I 
find that many of the words are not understood 
by the children. A few days ago a class of little 
girls were reciting to me, and told readily when 











and where the first permanent settlement was 
made in New England. I asked the meaning of 
‘‘permanenit settlement”’ and they couid not tell. 
I found they had a vague idea of ‘‘settlement’’ 
but of ‘‘permanent”’ none at all. Another time 
I was surprised upon asking an older child the 
meaning of ‘‘agriculture’’ to find that she did 
not know. Such termsas ‘‘maritime com- 
merce,’’ ‘‘commercial centers,’’? ‘‘inexhaustible 
resources,’’ ‘‘unlimited power,’’ are often mean- 
ingless to the pupil who is expected to repeat the 
lesson in which they occur verbatim. Often a 
child, ready to despair of learning the lesson as- 
signed, will brighten up and study with renewed 
animation if the teacher goes carefully over the 
ground with him, explaining each difficult word 
or sentence until hefully understands it. I often 
go over to-morrow’s lesson with the class after to- 
day’s recitation. 

As a last suggestion I offer this. In geog- 
raphy, as in most studies, written exercises may 
be profitably introduced among older pupils. 
Let them imagine themselves in this or that 
place and write a letter therefrom, describing the 
place, the people, the institutions, etc., getting 
their information from any source they please, 
provided it be authentic. 


‘It is the Third Time Tells.”’ 











E ARE always facing the fact that all prizes 

are won by good hard work ; that the usual 

talk about luck is nonsense. So the boy with 

right purposes, good habits and will to drudge 

if necessary, is the one who comes off conqueror. 

The way one leader among the boys worked is 
told here. 

Arthur was the first boy in his class at the 
academy, but he was as good on the play-ground 
as in the recitation-room ; so his mates always 
wanted his company. One day Charlie, a boy 
in the class, came to Arthur’s room to study the 
Latin lesson before playtime. The two boys 
went over the lesson once and smoothed out 
most of the difficulties, then Charlie rose to get 
his cap. 

‘‘Where are you going?’ Arthur asked. 

“Why, out to the campus,”’ said Charlie in 
surprise. ‘‘Come on!’’ 

‘‘Not before this lesson is done !”’ 

‘‘T thought we’d got it,’’ said Charlie. 

‘‘Must go over it again,’’ said Arthur, turning 
to his books. 

Charlie finally sat down with him, and the 
lesson was reviewed with grammar and notes; 
the points before looked up were carefully learned. 

‘*T don’t wonder you always get ‘A,’ if this is 
how you drudge,”’ said Charlie, again taking his 
cap, 
Cold on, Charlie,’’ said Arthur, laughing. 

‘‘We must read it a third time. Once, to find 
out the points ; once to learn all we have found 
out; and once, to make sure. It is the third 
time that tells.’’ 

Charlie for once learned how winners work. — 
Young People’s Weekly. 
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Welcome to Summer. 


Tune :—‘* Bounding Billows,” 





We would hail thee, joyous summer, 
We would welcome thee to-day, 
With thy skies so blue and cloudless 

And thy song birds, glad and gay. 


Oh, the blossoms hear thee calling, 
Hear thy voice that ne’er deceives, 

And they waken from their slumbers 
Far beneath the withered leaves. 


Little brooks with merry laughter, 
Run to greet their lovely guest ; 

For of all the happy seasons 
Summer dear, they love thee best. 


So we hail thee, joyous summer, 
We would welcome thee to-day ; 
With thy skies so blue and cloudless, 
And thy song-birds, glad and gay. 


Legend of Daisies. 





If you will list a moment, 
My children, dear, 

A legend of the Daisies 
You shall hear. 


Tis said, one day from heaven, 
Some stars were seen 

To fall from skies of azure, 
To meadows green. 
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It was a day most lovely 
In sunny June, 

When each glad bird sang sweetly 
His merriest tune ; 


And million tiny banners, 
From woodland trees, 

Swayed softly in the sunshine, 
And summer breeze. 


The stars that fell from heaven, 
To meadow-way, 

Cried in delight, ‘‘O, Nature, 
Here let us stay ; 


It is a world so lovely, 
We would not go 

Back where the ships of cloudland, 
Sailed to and fro. 


We are content to stay. here, 
In fields of green ; 

Such beauty and such splendor 
We ne’er have seen.” : 


So kindly mother nature 
Gave them their place, 

And to this day, contentment 
Shines in each face. 


Said she: ‘‘Forever after, 
Flowers you shall be— 

The white and golden daisies 
Of hill and lee.”’ 


And go the little daisies 
Still with us stay ; 

Smiling by wood and road-side, 
And meadow-way. 


The Singing Lesson. 





This is what the mother wren, 

(Bird of dull and modest wing) 
Says unto the little wrens, 

Ere she teaches them to sing. 
‘“‘Now, my darlings, listen well, 

I will sing some pretty notes, 
And I wish to hear them sung 

Softly from your little throats.”’ 
So the grave old mother bird 

Sings a measure of the song, 
Carefully repeating it. 

Not a note is rendered wrong. 
Then the baby birds begin, 

Open wide their little throats, 
All together do they try 

O’er and o’er the self same notes. 
Oft they sing the measure wrong, 

And the mother shakes her head; 
“No, my darlings, listen, now, 

It should be this way instead.’’ 
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So she sings it softly o’er, 

And the birdies try again. 
This time it is sung exact, 

Like the notes of mother wren. 
Thus it is the little wrens 

In the sunny month of June, 
Learn by patient practicing, 

How to sing a pretty tune. 


Bee-Hive Town. 





Tune :—Marching Through Georgia, 





Have you ever been to see the busy Bee-Hive Town, 

With its funny little wooden houses square and brown? 

Here the bees from clover fields come swiftly flying down 
All enter one little doorway. 


CHORUS. 
Hurrah, hurrah, for busy Bee-Hive Town, 
With funny little houses square and brown, 
Hear the bees from clover fields come swiftly flying down 
Bringing the sweet golden honey. 


Oh, there are so many rooms with thin and waxen wall, 
Packed so close together that you could not count 
them all, 
Here the small bee babies sleep until they learn to 
crawl, 
And fly to find the golden honey. 


Mother bee is called the queen, her children love her 
well, 
And she lives within a warm and cosy little cell ; 
While her children search in garden, meadow-land 
and dell, 
Helpful and happy in working. 


All the merry sister bees do many a helpful thing— 
Tend their little sisters and the golden honey bring: 
But the lazy brother bees do naught but hum and 
sing, 
All through the long golden summer. 


Questions About Flowers. 





What is the favorite flower of the poets? 

Ans. The daisy. 

What English poet so loved the daisy that he lay all 
one day in the field to see it open in the morning and 
close at night ? 

Ans. Chaucer. 

What violet, so called, really belongs to the lily 
family ? 

Ans. The dog-tooth violet. 

What flower was named by the Greeks after one of 
their gods? 

Ans. The pansy, after Pan. 

About what flower was Emerson’s finest poem 
written ? 

Ans. The rhodora. 

Which of the buttercups are foreigners? 

Ans. The tall buttercup and the common buttercup 
with bulbous base. 

Name some other imported flowers ? 

Ans. Dandelion and ox-eyed daisy. 

Name two distinctly American blossoms. 

Ans. Indian pipe and blood-root. 

What Queen adopted the daisy as her flower ? 

Ans. Queen Margherita of Italy. 

Name one of the most brilliant of August flowers. 

Ans. The cardinal flower. 

What is one of the most difficult wild flowers to 
cultivate? 

Ans. Trailing arbutus which grows all over the 
United States. : 

What floral poem of Wordsworth’s is famous? 

Ans. Daffodils. 
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All Together. 


Flowers. 





For nine children. Each child should carry fowsre of 
the kind mentioned in verse. 


O, sweet and unassuming mignonette, 
The poet’s glowing lines 

Scarce speak of thee, but in thy humble face 
A soul of beauty shines. 


* These modest purple violets, I bring, 
In woodlands oft we see, 
And though so humble, are by Nature given 
The robes of royalty. 


Here are gay poppies—proud and stately bloom, 
Radiant with happiness. 

By silent shuttles in a magic loom 
Was woven their silken dress. 


Roses of yellow, pink and red and white, 
O’er all the world are seen ; 

Each one by nature has appointed been, 
To be a floral queen. 


O hollyhocks, with pretty silken hoods, 
No garden is complete 

If with its flower faces beautiful, 
There lacks thy presence sweet. 


Lovely geraniums in crimson dress 
Are nature’s hardy bloom ; 

How often they lend an air of cheerfulness, 
To even the humblest room. 


Here are nasturtiums in their velvet robes 
Of lovely red and gold ; 

From out their climbing vines they gayly-smile 
Until the autumn’s cold. 


The cardinal blossoms on their upright stalk 
Illume the meadow-land, 

And by the woodland’s dim and sloping edge 
Like flaming torches stand. 


Here is a bunch of meadow buttercups, 
Often called ‘fairy gold,” 

And he who finds the first one in the spring, 
’Tis said, will riches hold. 


There is no flower that is not beautiful, 
Though dull of hue and small, 

Each is a bit of beauty sent from Heaven, 
For God has made them all. 


How the Squirrel Got his Stripes. 


Of the little striped squirrel, 
There’s an Indian legend old, 

That the dusky Indian children 
Have often times been told. 


Tis said an old, old woman, 
Half famished for some food, 

One chilly morning wandered 
Near to an autumn wood; 


And there she saw before her, 
Darting along the way, 

A little furry creature— 
A squirrel pert and gay. 


“Aha!’’? the woman muttered, 
“T’m famished for some meat 

T’ll catch him now and kill him, 
And something have to eat.”’ 


She grasped with bony fingers 
Into the squirrel’s fur, | 

Yet all in vain her effort ; 
He slipped away from her. 


But with. the tiny creature, 
So near of life bereft, 

The traces of her fingers 
Were ever after left. 








And thus when e’er the squirrel 
Is spied in woods of green, 

Upon his back these markings 
Are very plainly seen. 


The Poppy and Mignonette. 





Once ’tis said, gay, flaunting poppies, 
And the humble mignonette, 
Side by side grew in a garden 
Where one day their glances met. 
Cried a Poppy: ‘‘Of your presence, 
In this spot we have no need, 
You are sadly out of place, 
You are nothing but a weed.”’ 


Meekly bowed the Mignonette, 
And ashamed in silence stood, 
When there came a gentle murmur, 
Like a whisper from the wood: 
“Henceforth, gay and flaunting poppies, 
Proud and stately in thy bloom, 
Shall be taken half thy beauty— 
All thy wealth of sweet perfume. 


It is thine, O mignonette, 
Flower of sweet and lowly grace ; 
Thou shalt win the hearts of others, 
Though thou hast a humble face.” 
And the magic of that whisper, 
Holds its mystic power yet ; 
Poppies lure us with their beauty, 
But we love the mignonette. 
—Selected, 


When Robin Comes to Town. 





Tune:—“‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ 


When winter o’er the hills afar, 
Has vanished from the land, 

And glad and welcome signs of Spring 
Are seen on every hand, 

Then Robin in his vest of red, 
And sober suit of brown, 

From out his sunny, southern home, 
Flies gayly into town. 


The blossoms smile to hear him sing, 
And see him build his nest ; 

For of all merry summer birds 
Dear Robin, they love best. 

He chirps and twitters at his work, 
While skies forget to frown, 

And all the world is glad and gay 
When Robin lives in town. 


The summer softly fades away 
Into the winter drear, 

Then Robin gayly sings, ‘“‘good-bye, 
T’ll come another year.”’ 

So when the woodland trees are bare, 
And snowy flakes fall down ; 

In little suit of brown and red, 
Dear Robin leaves the town. 


Flower Quotations. 





The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 
Waters on a starry night, 
Are beautiful and fair. 
— Wordsworth. 
O flower de luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet. . 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 
The world more fair and sweet. 


—Longfellow. 


The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice ; 
- And there’s never 4 blade or a flower too mean, 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 
— Lowell. 


We are violets blue, 
For our sweetness found 
Careless in the mossy shades, 
Looking on the ground. 
Love-dropped eye-lids, and a kiss, 
Such our breath and blueness is. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


The daisies peep from every field, 
| And violets sweet their odors yield, 
| _ The purple blossom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then lads and lasses, all be gay, 
For this is Nature’s holiday. 
—John Wolcoit. 
Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living teachers, 
Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loveliest nook. 


—Horace Smith. 


Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rains fall, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 
—Lowell 
Have you seen the apple blossoms in the spring,— 
In the spring ? 
Have you seen the apple blossoms in the spring ? 
Pink buds pouting to the light 
Crumpled petals baby white, 
Just to touch them, a delight 
In the spring. 


Song. 





Tune :—‘‘My Country.” 
Let us with nature sing, 
And floral tributes bring, 
| On this glad day ; 
| Violets white and blue, 
Daisies and lilies too, 
Pansies of purple hue, 
And roses gay. 


O’er this fair land of ours, 
Blossom the golden flowers 

| In loveliness ; 

| From Maine to Washington, 
| Wherever smiles the sun, 
Their fairy footsteps run 

To cheer and bless. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


When winter’s curtains gray, 
From skies are pushed away 
By nature’s hand ; 
We gladly welcome you, 
Blossoms of red and blue, 
Blossoms of every hue, 
To our fair land. 


| osiicenescene 
| 


Blue-Bells. 





Have you heard the little legend of the fair blue-bells— 
Bloom that fills with lovely fragrance dusky woodland 
dells? 


| When the busy world around them all in slumber lies, 


Then from thousand tiny blue-bells ring sweet melodies, 

And responding to their chimings come the fairies gay— 

Host of laughing little people to the woodland way, 

Then they hold their merry banquet at their happy 
will, 

But at morn they all have vanished—biue-bell chimes 
are still, 
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Three Boys. 





Gerald, the gay, is much for play, 
For books, he has no wishing ; 
His heart is all in playing ball 
In swimming and in fishing. 
His ‘‘nine” he serves by pitching ‘‘curves 
In manner quite emphatic ; 
But when it comes to nines in sums 
He’s most unmathematic. 
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Willie, the wise, doth early rise, 
And to his lessons hurries ; 

Near all the time until school chime, 
He’s lost to other worries. 

He has no wish to row or fish 
Seeks not another’s pleasure, 

But all the day shuns work or play 
For learning’s hidden treasure. 


Barton, the bright, from morn to night, 
Is happy, helpful, cheery ; 

Plays, studies, works, nor ever shirks, 
Yet seldom is aweary. 

His work and play are mixed alway, 
For both are given attention. 

Which of these three, best man will be, 
I hardly need to mention. 


Recitation. 





When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother ; 

The stars and flowers, the poets say, 
Agreed with one another 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least, a warning, 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes are turning ; 

The flowers still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing, 

That some turn white as sea-bleached shells 
And some are always blushing. 


And when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers, 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor, 
We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Prose Selection. 





What a thrill of delight in Spring-time! What a 
joy in being and moving! Men areat work in gardens, 
and in the air there is an odor of the fresh earth. The 
leaf-buds begin to swell and blush. The white blos- 
soms of the cherry hang upon the boughs like snow- 
flakes ; and ere long our next door neighbors will be 
completely hidden from us by the dense green foliage. 
The May-flowers open their soft blue eyes. Children 
are let loose in the fields and gardens. They hold but- 
tercups under each other’s chins, to see if they love 
butter. And the little girls adorn themselves with 
chains and curls of dandelions; pull out the yellow 
leaves, to see if the school-boy loves them, and blow 











the down from the leafless stalk, to find out if their 
mothers want them at home.—Longfellow. 





The Four-leaf Clover. — 





There are some people I’ve met with, 
Who never believe in ‘‘signs,’”’ 

Who frown at the name of tradition, 
And all things along those lines. 


I wish they would tell me the reason 
Why smiles o’er their faces will hover, 

And life for a moment seems brighter, 
On finding a small four-leaf clover. 


Summer. 





Tune :—“‘John Brown.” 
Listen to the murmur of the happy little rills, 
See the golden buttercups upon the verdant hills, 
Hear the lovely musicthat with joy the whole world fills, 
For summer time is here. 


CHORUS. 

Every breeze good news is bringing, 

All the air is full of singing, 

Woodland trees their banners flinging, 

For summer time is here. 

Winter with his frosty beard has vanished out of sight, 
From the cloudless skies is sifted sunshine clear and 

bright, 
All the world is glad and gay from morning until night. 

For summer time is here. 


The Forget-me-not. 





When to flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blue-eyed one, 
All timidly she came; 

And standing at the Father's feet, 
And gazing at his face, 

She said with meek and timid voice, 
Yet with a gentle grace, 

‘Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas, I have forgot !’’ 

The Father kindly. looked at her, 


And said, ‘‘Forget-me-not.”’ 
—Selected. 





For grandpa’s barn is the jolliest place 


And e’en old Time, as the years slip by, 






For frolic and fun on a summer’s day ; 





Its memory never can steal away. 
—Harper’s Young Folks, 





The Boyless Town. 





A cross old woman of long ago 
Declared that she hated noise ; 

“The town would be so pleasant, you know, 
If only there were no boys.’’ 

She scolded and fretted about it till - 
Her eyes grew heavy as lead, 

And then, of a sudden, the town grew still 
For all the boys had fled. 


And all through the long and dusty street 
There wasn’t a boy in view ; 

The baseball lot where they used to meet 
Was a sight to make ene blue. 

The grass was growing on every base, 
And the paths that the runners made ; 

For there wasn’t a soul in all the place 
Who knew how the game was played. 


The degs were sleeping the livelong day— 
Why should they bark or leap? 

There wasn’t a whistle or call to play, 
And go they could only sleep. 

The pony neighed-from his lonely stall, 
And longed for saddle and rein ; 

And even the birds on the garden wall 
Chirped only a dull refrain. 


- The cherries rotted and went to waste— 

There was no one to climb the trees ; 

And nobody had a single taste, 
Save only the birds and bees. 

There wasn’t a messenger boy—not one 
To speed as such messengers can ; 

If people wanted their errands done, 
They sent for a messenger-man. 


There was little, I ween, of frolic and noise ; 
There was less of cheer and mirth ; 

The sad old town, since it lacked the boys, 
Was the dreariest place on earth. 

The poor old woman began to weep ; 
Then woke with a sudden scream : 

‘Dear me!” she cried ; ‘‘I have been asleep ; 
And oh, what a horrid dream !’’ 

—R. €. Tongue. 








Grandpa’s Barn. 





Oh, a jolly old place is grandpa’s barn, 

Where the doors stand open throughout the day, 
And the cooing doves fly in and out, 

And the air is sweet with fragrant hay. 


Where the grain lies over the slippery floor, 
And the hens are busily looking around, 
And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now there, 
And the breeze blows through with a merry sound. 


The swallows twitter and chirp all day, ~ 
With fluttering wings, in the old brown eaves, 
And the robins sing in the trees which lean 


O, for the glad vacation time, 

When grandpa’s barn will echo the shout 

Of merry children who romp and play 

In the new-born freedom of ‘‘ school let out.” 


Such scaring of doves from their cozy nests, 

Such hunting for eggs in the lofts’so high, 
Till the frightened hens, with a cackle shrill, 
From their hidden treasures are fain to fly. 


Oh, the dear old barn, so cool, so wide ! 

Its doors will open again ere long 

To the summer sunshine, the new-mown hay, 
And the merry ring of vacation song. 








feel sure, and we trust that large numbers will avail 
themselves of the benefits so easily within their reach. 


Would be Benefitted. 





There is not a teacher in America that would not 


become a better teacher by reading Norma Instructor 


larly. 
here is not a student. who is preparing to teach, that 


would not find the work of this preparation easier 
and, finally, her work as a teacher more satisfactory if 
NorMat Instructor were read 


larly. 
There is not a mother, who really has the interest of 


her children at heart and who is interested in their 
educational equipment, but that could read Norma. 
Instructor with great profit. 


In fact there is much in the Instructor of interest 


and value te any intelligent person, and that this is 
: : : being recognized 
To brush the roof with their rustling leaves. large 
persons other than teachers. 


is best evidenced, perhaps, by the 
numbers of subscriptions being received from 





—— 
Special Rates to Instructor Subscribers. 





A discount of $3.00 is allowed subscribers to NorMAL 


InstructoR who wish to take up any of the regular 
courses of instruction offered by the American Corres- 
pondence Normal. 
ers to get for $5.00 what others must pay $8.00 for. 
The reasons for this are : first, our inclination to always 
do allin our power to assist our readers ; and, second, it 
costs us nothing to advertise in the Instructor, where- 
as it costs heavily in other publications. 


This enables yeu who are subscrib- 


That our readers will appreciate this advantage we 
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The Basis of Promotion. 





L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NEW 
JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





NE of the live questions that is just now 
agitating educational circles is that of pro- 
motion. It is by no means anew question, 
as ever since schools have been graded, 

teachers, principals and superintendents have 
been seeking a rational solution of the problem. 
At least two important committees of the National 
Educational Association have discussed this ques- 
tion and given the world the results of their care- 
ful deliberations.* Not only this, but from the 
platforms of educational gatherings, in magazines 
and teachers’ periodicals, this question has been 
given great prominence during the last few years. 
At the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents at Chattanooga, one of the most 
popular Conferences held under the leadership 
of Dr. Shaw discussed this question. Some 
most valuable-suggestions were brought out in 
the discussion, notably those of Dr. Prince, of 
Massachusetts. To the readers of Norma In- 
STRUCTOR who were present at that meeting, or 
who have read a report of it, I fear I have but 
little that is new. Some few thoughts, however, 
may serve to throw light upon the question and 
lead to careful and conservative action. A long 
experience with children in graded schools leads 
me to say that there are comparatively few pupils 
who are seriously injured by being retarded in 
their work. A child may be ahead in one sub- 
ject and behind in others. The wise teacher, of 
course, will seek to bring up the weak points, 
and to do this will hold him back in the direc- 
tion where he is already strong. The child is 
not getting the best out of the school if he is 
allowed to go ahead in one subject because he 
likes it, else we better return to the old district 
school where the big boys ‘‘worked sums’’ and 
did nothing else. A student of the University 
may devote himself to one line of work, but not 
the child in our elementary school, where the 
foundation of an all-round education is laid. 
Wise and experienced teachers know what the 
child needs better than he does, and I repeat, 
teachers who are alert to the best interests of 
those committed to them will allow no serious 
wrong to be done. 

Once more I wish to say, that the most impor- 
tant question is of growth and not of promotion. 
If a course of study is so arranged that the aver- 
age gain possible under one system over another 
is not less than two years, as has been claimed 
by some, there is something wrong with the 
course. A course should be planned so as to 
meet the average ability of each class. If it is, 
only the exceptions in the class fall below or ex- 
ceed the requirements. For both of these classes 
provisions must be made. Dr. Shaw says: 
‘‘The newer conception of what should constitute 
a course of study must not be sacrificed or vio- 





*See Report of the Committee of Fifteen, Educational Review, 
March, 1895, p. 287, and report of Committee of Twelve, p. 163. 





lated in any new scheme for the irregular pro- 
motion of pupils. It is not a difficult matter to 
move pupils on through the grades at irregular 
intervals, when the requirement of so much book 
knowledge, in a formal way, is all that is required. 
The problem becomes a much more serious and 
difficult one when constant provision is made for 
the thought side of education, as above the for- 
mal side.’”’ This is a clarion note of the right 
kind. It indicates the true basis of promotion, 
the advance in thought-power. Ifa given pupil 
is securing a normal growth, it is not ofa particle 
of account in what class he is registered,—the 
school is doing its best forhim. Weareinclined 
to push our children too fast, faster than they 
can assimilate and apperceive. Todo this is a 
greater wrong than is done bya too slow pace, 
because it encourages superficiality, and makes 
mastery of the subject subservient to advance in 
grade. It is popular both to pupil and parent, 
because it tells of progress, even though the 
teacher, the real judge, knows that it tells a 
falsehood. It also panders tothe ‘‘hustle’’ spirit 
of Americans, which I think does not need en- 
couragement in our schools. 

That there have been serious evils growing out 
of a too rigid system of grading is true; that 
these evils have not been wholly removed is also 
true ; but great progress has been made. Dr. 
Harris, in discussing the plan by which pupils 
were promoted only once a year, and setting 
them back for another whole year if, upon ex- 
amination, they did not quite reach the required 
percentage, says: ‘“This evil has been remedied 
in nearly one half of the cities by promoting pu- 
pils whenever they have completed the work of 
a grade. The constant tendency of classification 
to become imperfect by reason of the difference 
in rates of advancement of the several pupils, 
owing to disparity in ages, degree of maturity, 
temperament and health, makes frequent re- 
classification necessary. This is easily accom- 
plished by promoting the few pupils who dis- 
tance the majority of their classmates into the 
next class above, separated as it ought to be by 
an interval of less than halfa year. The bright 
pupils thus promoted have to struggle to make 
up the ground covered in the interval between 
the two classes, but they are nearly always able 
to accomplish this, and generally will in two 
year’s time need another promotion from class 
to class. The procrustean character of the old 
city systems has been removed by this device.’’ 


A more recent statement by Dr. Prince confirms, 


the opinion of Dr. Harris that these evils are 
surely disappearing. He says: ‘‘The written 
examination as a sole means of ascertaining pu- 
pils’ fitness for promotion seems to be passing 
away. The teacher’s judgment alone generally 
determines the class in which pupils of the _pri- 
mary schools are placed.”’ 

Every live schoolman is in thorough accord 
both in theory and practice with what Dr. Harris 
further says: ‘‘Inall good school systems the 
pupils take up new work when they have com- 





pleted the old, and the bright pupils are trans- 
ferred to higher classes when they have so far 
distanced their fellows that the amount of work 
fixed for the average ability of the class does not 
give them enough to do.”’ 

There are three questions that I wish to con- 
sider, and around these centers the whole 
discussion. 1. How often shall promotions take 
place? 2. Who shall be the judgeof them? 3. 
Upon what shall the decision be based? Limi- 
tations of space prevent more than a brief outline. 

1. How often shall promotions take place? 
Dr. Harris intimates that it should take place at 
least twice a year for the class, and for individ- 
uals whenever they have completed the work of 
a grade. I would say that with a properly ad- 
justed course of study, the aim should be to pro- 
mote the class twice a year, but each class should 
be divided into two or three sections according 
to the needs of the pupils. The primary classes 
will need more sections than the advanced classes. 
Pupils may be changed from one section to an- 
other at the discretion of the teacher in charge, 
so as to give them proper work. At the half- 
year promotion all of the sections may be pro- 
moted and constitute like sections in the next 
grade. Of course the poorest in the lowest sec- 
tion may be kept back and be placed in the 
highest section of the old grade. Especial atten- 
tion should be given to these so that if at any 
time they demonstrate that they can be moved 
up to the next grade, it shall bedone. The pro- 
motions within a grade may be made by the 
class-teacher. If she thinks that any child can 
move into the next grade, the principal and the 
teacher of the next grade should be consulted, 
and if, after studying the interests of the child, it 
is thought that he will receive more benefit in 
the higher grade, let him be promoted at any 
time. This very simple arrangement will form 
a flexible system which will have proper regard 
for the individual child, and at the same time 
respect the course of study. 2. Who shall be 
the judge of promotion? This question has al- 
ready been partially answered above. The 
class-teacher, so far as the sectional promotions 
are concerned, is the best possible judge. She 
knows whether or not the child is receiving the 
best that can be offered him. She meets him 
four or five hours a day, has him in all of his 
subjects, and thus can judge as to what is_ wise. 
When it comes to passing to another grade and 
another teacher, that teacher should havea voice 
in the matter, the principal standing as the final 
umpire. 3. Upon what shall the decision be 
based ? I answer upon the ripeness and ability 
of the child. It may not be wise to promote a 
child that is young or sickly, even though he 
possesses the ability. And again the voice of 
the grade teacher must be the principal factor in 
deciding this. She may reach the decision by 
means of examinations, tests, reviews, daily 
work, or by any means she pleases; but no 
mathematical basis, such as 60 per cent. or 75 
per cent. shall decide her. 
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By Exxa Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 











How, When and Where to Collect Insects. 
NSTEAD of describing one special insect this 
| month, I have considered it advisable to give 
some hints and suggestions about collections, 
as vacation will soon arrive. Ifthese articles 
from time to time have interested the readers of 
the Norma Instructor, perhaps they will like 
to collect some specimens for winter work. 

For a start one needs only a very few and in- 
expensive materials, and these can be added to 
as occasion requires, and as the fascination for 
the work increases. The two indispensable arti- 
cles are an insect net and a cynanide bottle as 
shown in the first illustration. 





Insect net and Cynanide bottle. 

To make an insect net take a hoop of wire, or 
what will be easier for a novice, a piece of rattan 
45 inches long, bend the middle part of it into a 
circle 11 inches in diameter, press out the han- 

_ dles as seen in the picture, and wrap them se- 


curely with rattan or string. Then take a piece 
of mosquito netting, dark blue or brown being 
preferable for cleanliness, and sew it all around 
the circle, then join the net. Make it longer 
than it is wide, gather up the centre, or you can 
have a circular centre inserted. My first net 
was made on a flexible branch of a tree which 
was handy and I secured some very pretty speci- 
mens in it. You must use thenet quickly. In- 
sects have sharp eyes and they will not wait for 


at right angles to its body. 

while it is soft and flexible. 
is made by taking a thick piece of wood and 
cutting a groove down the centre to allow for the 
thickness of the body. 
pins or the regular entomological pins, which cost 
about fifteen cents per hundred. 
spread the insect as shown jin the illustration. 


The cyanide bottle proves the cheapest and most 
efficient. To prepare this, get a wide mouth 
bottle into which a long cork fits tightly, or a 
small jar with a cork-lined screw top. Put five 
cents’ worth of cynanide of potassium into the 
jar, then a small piece of absorbent cotton over 
it. Next mix some plaster of Paris with water 
into a thick paste, pour this to the depth of a 
couple of inches into the bottle, allow the jar to 
stand uncorked for a few hours until the plaster 
dries ; cut a circle of blotting paper and put itin 
the jar on top of the plaster. Renew this when 
it becomes soiled or damp by use. The plaster 
being porous will allow the fumes to pass through. 
As the cynanide is poison, have it labelled and 
keep it out of the reach of children. Do not in- 
hale the fumes, but it can be handled and used 
with perfect safety. To get a captured insect in- 
to the jar, place the part of the net containing 
the insect over the neck of the bottle; soon the 
fumes will overpower your captive and it will 
drop in; if not, have patience and move the net 
carefully until the little creature walks near the 
mouth of the jar, then with a little jerk you can 
make it drop in. Most insects will be killed in 
an hour, but large moths may remain in longer. 
In fact, all specimens can remain in over night 
“to make assurance doubly sure.” This method 
of killing is said to be perfectly painless to in- 
sects. 
Mounting specimens requires some skill, and 
if you wish to preserve them indefinitely regular 
air tight boxes must be used, but these are ex- 
pensive and the amateur can well begin by using 
cigar boxes as cheap and good substitutes. Paste 
a layer of sheet cork on the bottom of the boxes or 
use several cross sections of large bottle corks. To 
mount a butterfly or moth, spread out its wings 
This must be done 
A mounting board 


Use either mourning 


Carefully 





Specimen box, 

















the net to come down gently over them. Swing’! 


cannot escape. 
dexterous. 
a moth or butterfly. 


-After catching an insect, the next step is to kill |] 
it carefully. Some people do this by pressing: i 


is a disagreeable method to most novices. | 






Pin it down and keep the wings in place with 
Let it remain in this position 
catch anything in it, give it a turn so the aneel for several days while it is stiff and dry. When 
A little practice will make you! ‘ready for its permanent mount, remove the glass 
There is scarcely any use of chasing | strips and all the pins except the one through 


it with a quick decided motion and when you strips of glass. 


Watch it closely until it|the middle of the body. 
alights and then try to secure it with your net. | the cork in your box. 


the abdomen firmly, but this requires skill and | a pair if possible. 


Chloroform is unhandy and expensive to use. | case and it is an interesting ornament to hang on 


Use this to pin it on to 
Write a neat label, ana- 
yzing name of specimen, date and place of find- 
ng and whether male or female; always secure 


A box with a glass lid makes a very pretty 





the school wall. Gum some camphor tar balls in 
to every box to keep away parasitic insects which 
will quickly destroy the prettiest specimens. 

In mounting insects with soft bodies, such as 
moths, butterflies, cicadas, locusts, katydids, al- 
ways put the pin through the middle of the body. 
For hard shelled insects, such as a beetle, put 
the pin through the right wing case. 





Mounting Board. 

To gather grasshoppers and insects that fly 
low, sweep the net quickly across the grass, and 
in this way quantities are caught. Examine 
your net, remove desirable specimens and allow 
the others to be free. Always teach this to the 
children. Do not allow wholesale capture and 
destruction of any dumb creatures. Teach 
gentleness and kindness along with your lessons 
in Natural History. 

Another way of keeping butterflies and moths 
until you are ready to mount them is to fold 
their wings carefully back over their bodies and 
put them away in little triangular paper cases, 
the pattern of which is given in the illustration. 
Label these also. 




















>. 
Folds for envelope. 

When you are ready to mount a specimen put 
it in damp sawdust for twenty-four hours, and 
you will find that the body and wings have be- 
come soft and pliable and you can then spread 
it as desired. This is an exceedingly convenient 
way to keep a quantity of specimens when you 
gather them away from home, as they can be thus 
packed away in little space and mounted at your 
leisure. 
In collecting don’t fail to secure some nice, 
large, fat caterpillars ; put them into a box, 
covered with netting, with some of the leaves on 
which they were feeding and renew this food fre- 
quently until they seem to stop eating. Notice 
that they will molt or shed their skin several 
times, then some day you will find your cater- 
pillar gone for he has spun himself a house or 
cocoon. fome insects live only a short time in 
the chrysalis state, and if you happen to secure 
one of these, in about ten days you will observe 
that wonderful sight, a butterfly emerging from 





the cocoon—a wonderful transformation. 
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By Livan Carey, Boulder, Mont. 








Citizenship and Our Schools. 





as the word charity. In a general sense it 

signifies one who enjoys the privileges and 

protection of a government and owes alle- 
giance to that government. How elastic the word 
may be, how much it may be made to mean, and 
how many times it has cloaked a miserable nar- 
row little soul diseased by political chicanery or 
sectional prejudice, I shall not attempt to say. 

When the subject of citizenship and our 
schools first claimed my attention, I-asked the 
question, ‘‘What connection has citizenship with 
our schools,’’ and the conclusion reached was that 
there is no place in the whole course from the 
kindergarten to the college where we can afford 
to separate them. 

Citizenship—ideal citizenship—is the great 
end to be accomplished in our schools. Educa- 
tion prepares our boys and girls to fill earnestly 
and usefully places in the world’s great field of 
labor—to be earnest, efficient, and faithful citi- 
zens ; and the education that falls short of this, 
whether it be common school or college, is 
incomplete. 

In our common schools, now as ever, is to be 
found the material of which our citizens are to 
be moulded. This material is the best that the 
world affords and, my dear teachers, whether 
the result is all that can be desired depends, toa 
degree, upon you. As is the case with other 
subjects, the teacher must be thoroughly imbued 
with the work. She must more than fill the 
requisites of national citizenship ; she must bea 
citizen in will and nature ; she must labor in- 
cessantly and in a quiet way. Ah! fellow 
teachers, I fear there are too many of us who 
see no particular end to be accomplished and 
who deal with the sensitive young minds in our 
charge as if they were as many machines. If 
there exists a teacher of this sort, there is one 
too many, and the children, the coming citizens, 
who are under herinfluence have a dangerous be- 
ginning ; their teacher lacks the first and most es- 
sential qualification of citizenship, a sense of duty. 

Where should the work of citizen training 
begin? It should be a part of your duty from 
the time those unconscious little aspirants come 
to you as your charge until they leave you to go 
on to other instructors, or to go out into the busy 
world to put to test the training they have 
received. Allow me to ask of my readers, how 
deep is the feeling of interest that you have in 
your pupils even long after they have gone be- 
yond your careful eye and can no longer hear 


y Ie term citizenship is as elastic in its use 


your admonition? And permit me to say, that 
if there be one among you who has not this feel- 
ing, half of responsibility, half of earnest hope- 
fulness, and who has no desire to cultivate it, 
she is in the wrong place ; she should be a copy- 
ist, a government clerk, or the manipulator of a 
type-writer ; she is not to be entrusted with the 
sacred work of character-training. The little 
souls under her control are like garden flowers 
sown wild. They can not reach a high degree 
or moral standing where so much indifference to 
moral development must be exhibited. 

What should be taught as a means of training 
citizens? What shall we do in the primary 
grades? some young teacher may ask. This 
work in the primary grades, and to a great extent 
in all grades, must be with the individual. The 
teacher’s personal influence has much to do with 
the development of character in the pupil; and 
no teacher, whether first primary or teacher of a 
high-school, should have so many pupils that 
she can not cultivate the close friendship of each 
one. Earnestly devote your time, your friend- 
ship, and your undivided attention to your 
pupils and you will be astonished at the result. 
In loco parentis is the shield of the teacher who 
resorts to corporal punishment ; let it be your 
excuse, if you need one, for loving yours. Gain 
their confidence and good-will and your hardest 
work is done. Then begin a most thorough 
course of moral ‘training. Teach them by 
example and precept and by reason and _ science 
the necessity of self-denial. Develop in their 
characters a thoughtfulness that will enable them 
to perceive where they may be of service to 
others. 

In order toimpress upon them some particular 
moral trait, tell them an interesting story of the 
boyhood of some great and good man. For 
example, if you wish to awaken a sense of hon- 
esty and truthfulness, tell them the story of 
‘little George and the cherry tree.” It is old 
to you but it will be new to them. To promote 
a feeling of self-reliance—a feeling of indifference 
to anything but reason and conscience—tell them 
the story of ‘‘Franklin’s Sawdust Pudding,’’ and 
others of like character. They willimpress upon 
them the crudeness and instability of public 
opinion. Let the voice of conscience reign 
supreme. Instill in their minds that it is wise 
to do ‘‘What conscience says is right and what 
reason says is best.’”? Columbus did it; Wash- 
ington did it; Franklin did it. If there were no 
men who had cultivated this moral courage, 
America would yet be unknown, the United 
States would have no place in the annals of 
history, the electric world would be a thing to 
come, and we, perhaps, would be slaves. 


of the second and third grades, for supplementary 
reading give them sketches of the lives of such 
men as Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, 
Lincoln, and others who have been luminaries in 
the firmament of American history. I might 





suggest much material for this work in the lower 


When your pupils have entered upon the work | 


grades, but I believe that success rests, to a great 
extent, upon the teacher’s genius, patience, and 
perseverance. It will require some time to arrive 
at a state anywhere near moral perfection in 
some schools ; but Rome was not built ina day, 
and you must persevere and endeavor to be 
satisfied with even a slow advancement ; provided 
that it is an advancement and that it rests on a 
sound basis. 

When your pupils have reached the grammar 
grades, continue your course of citizen-training 
individually, and generally when your tact dis- 
cerns an opportunity. This is the grade to 
which you must endeavor to say the right thing 
at the right moment—the moment when it will 
be best comprehended and most heeded. Those 
susceptible moments are a part of the experience 
of even maturer minds. 

Teach American history thoroughly. Let not 
one incident be without its mental picture and 
its moral effect. Let it be so clearly impressed 
upon them that the history of your country and 
their country will be before them like one great 
panorama. When they take up Civics and 
Political Economy, explain thoroughly the prin- 
ciples of our government ; dwell upon the sacred- 
ness of good citizenship and fatality of hypocrisy 
in this as in other professions. Call upon them 
to compare the destinies of such men as Arnold, 
Burr, and Hull, with those of Washington, Mad- 
ison and Lincoln. 

When your pupils have ‘reached general 
history and are on the borderland of manhood 
and womanhood, you will find many instances 
in ancient, middle and modern history to 
impress their maturing minds with the fact 
that in order to live a truly complete life, one 
must live for his country and his community as 
well as for himself; he must live a life of useful- 
ness. When a man has lived a useful life, no 
matter what his station may be, he has been in 
the highest sense a good citizen. I might suggest 
that if after all this training, successful training, 
I mean, you find it necessary to define that 
much-abused word, patriotism, do so. Teachers, 
it rests with you to define that word in its broad- 
est, fullest meaning ; to define it in such a way 
that your pupils will thank God that they live 
beneath the protection of the stars and _ stripes ; 
to define it so clearly that they will feel the duty, 
the sublime duty, of loyal citizenship. 

The aim of our schools should be to produce 
the broad citizen whose arm is strong in his 
country’s cause, whose sword is sheathed in peace, 
and who is capable of aiding in the administra- 
tion of our government with an unbiased intelli- 
gence. We have had just such citizens, hosts of 
them, during the past one hundred and twenty 
years, and teachers, it rests with us, you and me, 
to a great extent, whether the coming citizen 
will possess a loyalty to his country that will 
not be for barter, and principles that will not 
sell to the highest bidder. Respect your pupils 
and their individualities and they will reverence 
youand your teachings. 
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By Mary C. Partringe, Augusta, Maine. 
Why. 


ITH the permission of the editor, we will 
W try at this writing to answer some of the 
questions which have been asked us 
relative to the ‘‘why’’ of certain phe- 
nomena, which seem to be puzzling some thinkers. 
‘‘What makes gun-powder ‘go off,’ and why 
doesn’t it break a gun in pieces as it does a rock 
in which it has been placed.”’ 

Gun-powder is made by an intimate mixing of 
nitre, sulphur and charcoal. It seems harmless 
as we hold it on our hand, but we know it will 
explode very easily if brought in contact with 
fire. There are three distinct parts into which 
an explosion may be divided, but which follow 
each other so quickly that our mind cannot mark 
the stages as we witness an explosion of gun- 
powder. The first touch of fire ignites the grains 
it touches, the inflamed surface extends and the 
whole mass is very rapidly converted into gas, 
which pushes itself in every direction. It is the 
outward pressure of the gas formed, which drives 
the shot or ball before it and out of the mouth 
of a gun or cannon. This gas is shut intoa 
small space and can escape but one way, and so 
it quickly follows the gun barrel and carries the 
ball along with it. Were shot placed on a pile 
of powder and the latter ignited in the open air, 
the gas formed would have a chance to press in 
many directions and would not exert a great 
force in any one direction, and consequently 
would not send the shot a great distance. 

In blasting rock, a hole is drilled which in a 
way corresponds to the barrel of'a gun. Into 
this hole is put so much powder that the space 
is inadequate for the gas, and it cannot all escape 
through the open drill. The pressure of the gas 
is so much greater than the resistance of the 
rock that the latter is broken. Were a propor- 
tionately large amount of powder put into a gun 
‘and ignited, there would not be room for it, and 
unless it was pressed so hard as to be very slow- 
ly exploded the gun would burst as the rock does. 

It is this principle of the pressure of gas form- 
ed from ignited powder which is made of use in 
the construction of fireworks. The stream of 
escaping gas makes the rocket shoot into the air. 
It pushes downward on the air, the air resists 
this pressure and the rocket rises. When the gas 
no longer escapes the rocket falls. The various 











shooting stars, wheels and other moving fire- 
works are caused by the same action. 

‘‘What are clouds and what is the real differ- 
ence between fog, rain and snow ?”’ 





We know that water is constantly going into 
the air, not alone from bodies of water great and 
small, but from the skins of animals, from the 
breath, from the leaves of trees and plants and 
from the ground. Clouds are collections of mi- 
nute particles of this moisture, held suspended 
in the air. Just how the air can hold up these 
particles has never been explained to satisfy all 
scientists. These particles of moisture exist in 
the air at all times, but do not become visible to 
us in the form of cloud until a warmer current 
of air surcharged with vapor passes over a colder 
surface and particles of moisture are condensed 
into minute companies. We may say, fora 
simple explanation, that fog is cloud near the 
earth. When the companies of minute particles 
become large enough to form drops, we have rain- 
fall. When we have clouds and rain does not 
fall, the particles of moisture in the clouds are in 
too small companies to form drops. As water 
goes into the air from different objects and in 
different ways, so in varied forms it comes again 
to earth. We have already said that when a 
cloud meets colder air the moisture is formed in- 
to drops and we haverain. When the air is cold 
enough to freeze, the water drops become solid, 
and as they fall through the air take many beau- 
tiful shapes and reach the earth as dainty snow- 
crystals. 

‘‘What causes the brilliant colors of some sun- 
sets ?”’ 

If a glass prism is held in the sun’s rays. we 
see seven different colors in the light cast by it. 
The prism has turned the sun’s ray from a straight 
path and separated the white light into these 
colors. A piece of ice broken with rough edges 
will do the same, so will dew-drops and the drops 
of rain which fringe the edge of clouds after a 
shower. The sunlight shining on the rain- 
drops is divided into seven colors and we see a 
rainbow reflected on the sky as on a screen. 
The brilliant colors of clouds are made by the 
sun shining on drops of moisture of which the 
clouds are formed. The gorgeous colorings of 
clouds are more common at morning and night 
because the sun strikes them at a right angle to 
have its light reflected to our eye. The color 
which we see is due to the different way the light 
is thrown back to us. Sometimes one color and 
sometimes another is bent in the way to reach 
our eyes, and we behold a sunset rich in crimson 
or daintily touched with violet and gold. 

‘‘Are furs warm ?”’ 

If by this question is meant are furs warm in 
themselves, the answer is—no, but they will 
keep our bodies warm when the air around is 
cold. This is done by keeping in the body its 
own heat. The air confined in the fibre of fur 
isa poor conductor of heat, and the finer and 
closer the fur the better it can keep the warmth 
of the body from escaping and mingling with 
the colder air around it. Any wrapping used 
to protect from the cold shields us not by the 
warmth which itself has, but by preventing the 
escape of heat from the body which it protects. 





We put furs on our bodies for the same reason 
that we put storm doors and outside windows on 
our houses. In so doing we only imitate a wise 
provision of nature, who wraps in soft, velvety 
cradles the early buds, that they shall not be 
chilled by the frosty breath of melting snow and 


ice. 
———+4—_____ 


Pins. 





HINK of a world without pins and you have 

a vision of misery. The story of the pin is 
like so many other stories—a begotten necessity 
and a progression toward perfection. The fas- 
tening of the scant robe of skins with thorns was 
the beginning. Pointed bits of metal with curi- 
ously and artistically wrought heads were the 
next steps. The elaborate brooches and jeweled 
clasps found in old Egyptian and Scandinavian 
tombs teach us their lesson of antiquity. Fin- 
ally it may be assumed that the use of some sort 
of pin was coeval with clothing the human body. 

That convenient, indispensable little pin of 
domestic use was considered of sufficient import- 
ance in England in the 15th century to warrant 
the passing of a law prohibiting its importation. 
But Queen Catherine wanted French pins and 
disobeyed the law, and so another law was en- 
acted which limited the importation to pins 
‘that shall be double-headed, and have heads 
soldered fast to shanks of pinnes, well smothed 
and shank well sharpened, the point well fitted, 
canted and sharpened.’’ England until 1626 
imported all pins from France. About that time 
the manufacturing of pins was introduced into 
Gloucestershire. 

The old process of pin making was laborious, 
being entirely done by hand. The pin consisted 
of two parts, shank and head, the latter formed 
by twisting fine wire around the shank. The 
formation and attachment of the head required 
skill and care and was, even in expert hands, 
often unsatisfactory in results. The automatic 
machines now in use are an invention of the 
present century. These machines need only to 
be fed with suitable wire and the pin is made 
with head, shaft and point in one piece. Brass 
wire is used and the white appearance given to 
the finished pin by a bath in which each pin is 
coated with a thin deposit of tin. Even the 
arrangement in papers is done by an automatic 
machine not less interesting than the pin-mak- 
ing machine. Immense numbers of pins are 
manufactured in the United States alone every 
year and we are all puzzled to answer the ques- 
tion ‘‘What becomes of the pin ?”’ 








Our Combination Offer, which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Instructor, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 
three best papers,in their respective classes, published, 
together with an excellent and much needed book,and 
all for less than half the regular price. 

—_—__4—_____. 


A supply of sample copies of the Instructor will be 
sent to any reader who will distribute them among 
teacher friends. They niay be glad to make the In- 
STRUCTOR’s acquaintance. 
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n 7. What do we call the home of bees? 15. What two numbers multiplied together 
e 8. What do we call the home of ants? make 50? Make 60? 
y 9. What do we call the home of wasps? 16. Find all the divisors of 30, 36, 40, 42, 48, 
e 10. How does the hive of bees look? Draw a} 39, 50. 
d picture of one. 17. How many ounces in 3 lbs. of silver? Of 
11. How does an ant’s nest look? Makea|gold? Of butter? 
drawing of one. 18. 10+ + of 20—= ——. 
= —- ‘ - ’ a ™ 1 = -—_—_ 
By Misa B. Baas, Gorman Valley, W. J. 12. How does a wasp's nest look? Make pic 20+ 5 of 20 ; 
m tures of several. 20— +5 of 20—= ——. 
3 __ Our Morro :—“‘The best way to keep children quiet 13. Do flies have a home? 20X75 of 20—= ——. 
, in $0 Beep them busy. ’ 14. What do we call the home of spiders? Is 20-1, of 20—= ——. 
niet he oniratend the spider a true insect? 20+, of 20—= ——. 
a [The merit of this exercise is in the thoughtful, | 15. Where do crickets live? Do all crickets 20+ 3; of 20—= ——. 
‘ discriminating, well-expressed sentences. ] live in the same kind of homes? vy of l= 
“ Mens eg — ate . CIVIL GOVERNMENT—COMMERCIAL LAW. CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER. 
d ' pce mw Mbit 1, What is an insurance? The kinds? 1. See that the pupils do not mull over their 
The blackberry. The orange. 5 : = 
in r 2. Who may insure property? Who may | work. 
The raspberry. The lemon. , ; 
. insure life? 2. Do not try to make the lessons too easy. 
n The currant. The pear. . , , sia aN 
rt ' 3. What is a bill of lading? Describe itsuse.| 3. Never fear to work a class earnestly. 
The cranberry. The tomato. ; a ‘3 , 
4, What is usury? Its effect ? 4. Give your classes plenty to do, but don’t 
ys The blueberry. The melon. ge ‘ , 
f P ; 5. What is an estate? In fee? For life?| over-task them. 
oO The olive. The lime. Biggs . 
te Future estate? Estate for years? In trust? 5. Reforms must be slow. 
nt : 3 rena eistet aaa ; 6. May a life tenant sell the land? May he| 6. Have the attention of your class at all times 
a, For what is the knife used at the dinner table? mortgage it? and never attempt to speak until such attention 
id the fork? the teaspoon? the orange spoon?} 7, What isadeed? A mortgage? May they |is secured. 
~. the tablespoon ? Noa ; be oral or written? Which is safer? 7. Never do for the pupils what the pupils are 
= What is the name of the dish from which you; 8. What isthe purpose and effect of recording? | able to do for themselves. 
dn drink water? tea? coffee? What dish is always| of acknowledgment? Where recorded? Where| 8. Never hold back bright pupils on account 
‘d with the dish from which you drink coffee ? acknowledged ? of dull ones. 
FT What is the name of the dish upon which the} 9, What are appurtenances? Name some| 9. In testing a class, no one kind is sufficient. 
6 meat is brought upon the table? the dishes in | common ones. One kind of test applies to one kind of children 
- which they bring the vegetables? in which| 10, What isa lease? May leases be oral or|and another to another kind, but no one kind 
te they bring on the water? written? Which is safer and why? will apply to all kinds of children. Some tests 
FURNITURE EXERCISE. 11. When is a notice to quit necessary ? must be written ; others oral. 
. 1. Name all the furniture you can that has| 12. Who may make wills? How is a will} 10. Prepare for a joyful vacation. 
“d four legs. made? How revoked? oo ee 
od 2. Name all that you have seen wholly of BUSY WORK FOR YOUNG MATHEMATICIANS. a anal nani —— ha “sinter 
he wood. : ei Examinations. 
: : 1. How many toes have ten boys? 
od 3. Name those made in whole or in part of; 5 _ citi "9 
" black walnut ; of maple ; of ash ; of oak. 3 ie escheat he ten pigs! 1. Write a letter giving’a brief account of some 
ie 4, Name articles of furniture that are larger “ tnd xoonnclprane ia _ “sate : of the leading industries of your state. 
1e than they are wide; higher than they are long ; ee ee ee ee pone ? 2. Where are the following battle-fields? State 
bo wider than they are high. : . many toes have oa naga a a in what war each battle occurred : Long Island, 
Je MEASURE EXERCISE. ™ 3 lL via a Sua 2s ane a Chapultepec, Bennington, Lun- 
ceil lain | — tg ee y’s Lane. 
a 1. Name some liquids ; explain in a simple; 7, Name the prime factors of 75. Of78. Of 3. State as nearly as you can the population 
0 way what liquids are, that are bought and sold|/1g° Of93, Of 91. ; - 
is by the quart 8 N: ll the odd a a of your state and that of its principal city. 
y ee mm — ow) 6. Wied ave the dametic rntesef postage on 
1e 2. Name some things that are not liquids that} 99 ; ; 3 
* ceili enh ailih tow tee aneat : : mail matter of the first, second, third, and fourth 
K- "3 N i some cme sl ht wal sold by the ye ale — years old how many | class respectively? What is the difference be- 
a. illite y months have you lived? How many weeks? | tween a registered and a special delivery letter? 
saaregrshl 10. 6043—1492— ; 5. The distance between two poi ( 
i : , é points, on a map 
ry 4, Which is greater, a quart of milk or beans? 7088—5304— —_—. : . ; : 
. 5. N etinneenn She-wesllen me : having a scale of 6.55 miles to an inch, is 22.25 
| paneer saioueiidaia cave P 8034—1898== : inches. Give the distance in miles. 
= : co. 8683—1838= ‘ 6. How may a bill, vetoed by the President, 
to 1. What do we mean by an insect? 11. How long since Columbus discovered | },,9me law? 
4 2. What was the butterfly before it was a| America? a __.| 7 Name two of the most important railways 
ne butterfly ? 12. How many years since the ‘Centennial?’ | +, the United States, and four of the most im- 
» 8. What was the chrysalis before it was a} How many weeks? portant cities on each. 
¥ cocoon ? 13. How many years in a century? os 
yy y 
4, Which has the most legs,—a fly or a but-| 14. (4 of 100) x (4 of 75)=— . Has it ever yee you that the Tuarnweven is - 
F eee. ideal paper to help and inspire your older pupils who 
be terfly-worm ? (5+18) x (20—2)= ‘ aa; geae fitting sheunmsived for tonchane? Many 
~ 5. Upon what do the worms that become but- (3 15)+(4 of 20)= ——. of our msec apg ie mane called a attention - See 
Mg : * a ae ld ils to the Insrrucror, have recommen its 
terflies live? (XS) +4—= ’ con, ed theieeby hanes placed in their hands the best 
6. Name all insects that you have seen. (20X3)+(10x3)= —. help they can possibly secure. 
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Always a Place for That Kind of a Boy. 





hurry?’ panted bright, rosy-cheeked 

George Ellis, running up to the sleigh 

from which that gentleman was 
alighting. 

‘In too much of a hurry to stand long in this 
snowy air. Come into the store if you wish to 
speak to me.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’? and picking up a basket 
the driver had set upon the curb, he opened the 
door of the large general store and held it for the 
proprietor to pass through. 

‘Thank you,’’ said the gentleman. 
what is it ?”’ 

‘‘My mother slipped and broke her ankle—”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I heard of it. Very sorry! Hope 
she is doing well.”’ 

‘It takes time, of course, sir, and it is so hard 
for her to Jie on the sofa all day, I came toask if 
you would allow her to use that wheel-chair in 
the'back store for a few weeks, and let me work 
for you to pay for it.’’ 

‘Did she send you to ask this?’’ 

“Oh, no, sir, I thought of it myself.” 

‘‘What could you do? I never have had a boy 
about the place.”’ 

“T know it, sir, but I can see things that 
might be done. The plants there in the front 
window will loose their leaves if they are not 
watered pretty soon.’’ 

The gentleman stepped to the window and 
glanced at the plants before he replied: ‘‘How 
did you happen to notice them ?” 

‘‘Mother has taught me to care for hers. 
These are fine ones. Every time I pass the win- 
dow I wish I could arrange them so that they 
would show better.’’ 

“T dare say they have been neglected. I 
bought them to make up an assortment. Fix 
up the window to suit yourself. I will send up 
the chair the first time the delivery wagon goes 
that way.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir!’ and the lad’s mittens 
and coat were off and he was at the other side of 
the store after water before Mr. Bradford had 
even turned toward his desk. 

George found real delight, as a genuine plant- 
lover, in seeing the thirsty green things drink up 


“A SAY, Mr. Bradford, are you in a 


‘Now, 


-the needed refreshment, and noting how quick- 


ly they responded by an added appearance of 
freshness and luxuriance. 

He then polished the plate-glass window, 
spread down green straw carriage mats to resem- 
ble grass, grouped the plants tastefully upon 
them, and then pushed a green-covered lounge 





around so that it had the effect of a mound of 
moss, and disposed a large landscape upon an 
easel as a background. 

Being near the entrance, he politely opened 
the door for every lady who came up the steps, 
and when Mrs. Nevers drove up with a portfolio 
of pictures to be framed, stepped out and brought 
them in for her. 

Mr. Bradford from his desk could not help 
noticing this spontaneous anticipatory service, 
and was interested when the lady said: ‘I am 
so glad that you have George Ellis here. I am 
afraid he and his mother are having a hard time 
to get along. He is in my Sunday-school class, 
and the brightest, most obliging lad I know. 
Did he arrange that window? I might have 
kriown it. Itis,a perfect picture, or, what is 
better, a bit of summer. No wonder that every 
passer-by stops to look at such a delightful con- 
trast to the world outside.”’ 

Mr. Bradford, whose store was known as the 
“Old Curiosity Shop,’’ or ‘‘The Museum,”’ had 
never felt so complacent over his surroundings 
in his life, and was now most pleasantly sur- 
prised by an acquaintance coming in to ask the 
the price of the landscape in the window, and by 
his purchasing it at once, saying, ‘‘My shut-in 
sister has been asking for a picture of green fields, 
but I didn’t suppose I could find one in town.”’ 

‘‘That picture has stood near that window all 
winter.” 

‘Well, I never looked in your window, and if 
I had I could have seen nothing for the dust, 
but your show this cold morning would attract 
anyone. What’s up?’ andthe man went off 
laughing. 

‘‘Where ig George? He must find another 
picture to replace that one,’’ said Mr. Bradford. 

‘And what then, sir?’’ asked the boy respect- 
fully. 

‘‘Anything that suggests itself to you.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir! There are so many nice 
things here, your store should be the prettiest in 
the village.’’ 

‘‘And it’s only a lumber room ; but I give you 
liberty to make whatever you can out of it.”’ 

At the end of a week the front of the store was 
so pleasantly and artistically arranged that every 
customer had some complimentary remark to 
make, and, two drummers running in, one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I thought I was inthewrongstore. I 
have been describing your ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ 
to my friend here, and telling him he could buy 
anything from a humming bird’s nest to a 
second-hand pulpit, but-——”’ 

‘But, although order is being brought out of 
chaos, I have the same variety,”’ and he told the 
story of how it all happened, adding, ‘‘I have 
not the least particle of order about me, and I 
never yet employed a clerk who had interest 
enough in the business to do anything except 
what he was told, until this lad came in.” 

‘‘That is just the kind of a boy we are looking 
for. There is always a place for that kind of a 
boy. You’ll have to pay him well or you 





won’t keep him long. There’s our train. T’ll 
run in on my way back and have a talk with the 
fine little fellow.’’ 

“‘Fine little fellow, indeed,’’ said Mr. Bradford 
to himself. ‘Think they can get him away 
from me, do they? I guessnot!”’ and, calling to 
George, he said : ‘‘Here is the balance of what 
you have earned over and above paying for the 
rent of the chair ; and tell your mother I am com- 
ing in this evening to see about your staying on 
with me for a year out of school hours. A lad 
with your head for business mustn’t neglect 
school.”’ 

‘‘My head for business is following mother’s 
way—doing whatever is to be done and doing it 
well, You are very kind, Mr. Bradford,’’ and 
the boy’s feet kept pace with the wind as he flew 
up the street to tell his mother the good news— 
that he was sure now of steady work and she 
needn’t worry any more, for he could take care 
of them both. 

It is Bradford & Ellis now, and you wouldn’t 
know the place ; but there are always picturesque 
effects in the windows, and Mr. Bradford is never 
weary of telling how his young partner made 
himself a necessity in the business.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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The Millionaire and His Clerk. 





IRARD, the infidel millionaire of Philadel- 
phia, one Saturday ordered all his clerks to 
come on the morrow to his wharf and unload a 
newly-arrived ship. One young man replied, 
quietly : 

‘Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sunday.” 

‘You know our rules ?”’ 

‘Yes, I know. I have a mother to support, 
but I can’t work on Sundays.”’ 

‘‘Well, step up to the desk, and the cashier 
will settle with you.”’ 

For three weeks the young man could find no 
work, but one day a banker came to Girard to 
ask if he could recommend a man for cashier in 
anew bank. This discharged young man was 
at once named as a suitable person. 

‘‘But,’’ said the banker, ‘‘you dismissed him.” 

‘Yes, because he would not work on Sundays. 
A man who would lose his place for conscience’s 
sake would make a trustworthy cashier.”” And 
he was appointed. —Pearl of Days. 








‘‘We have concluded to make 50 cents the regular 
and permanent price of the Instrucror to all who pay 
in advance, but those who 


permit their subscriptions to 
get in arrears will be charged 


at the rate of $1.00 a year for 
such period as they may be in arrears.” See ane 


nouncement in April number, page 9. 
+ 


Free Tuition. 


50 Cents in Advance. 
$1.00 for Arrearages. 











Any subscriber to the Instructor who will send us 
sixteen new subscribers, with 50 cents for each, ($8.00 
in all) will be enrolled free for any of the regular 
courses of the American Correspondence Normal. As 
the Instructor is read and enjoyed by all interested in 
educational work, no difficulty should be oe, 
to secure this number of subscribers in almost any 
neighborhood. 
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AN eeeeeee @ @ 
a VERY progressive teacher spends a part of his vacation each year in further fitting himself for his profession. Teachers who are VW 
4), content with devoting all of their summer vacation to amusement or to work entirely out of their line, will find, next year, VW 


positions that they might have filled filled by persons who have devoted a portion of their vacation time in pursuing some WV 
AN systematic course of study. But, you say, I cannot attend a Summer Normal or Institute; then you certainly can let the Normal Wy 


come to you. ae 
AN The American Correspondence Normal is designed to give instruction by mail, at home, to such persons who from lack of time or VW 
AN money or any other reason are unable to attend a Normal. W 


AN Special Sum mer Courses. Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Articles on Methods of Teaching accompany each week’s lessons. i) 


The Scientific Normal Course treats of Physics, Rhetoric, \ 4 
Botany, Advanced Algebra, Literature and Psychology. Theory WW 
and Practice of Teaching and Articles on Methods of Teaching W 
accompany each week’s lessons. Ae 

Drawing Course. Persons who wish to prepare for teaching \l 
this subject should write for full particulars about our Course WY 
in Drawing. It will prepare any teacher or would-be teacher W 


AN We have arranged our Normal, Advanced Normal, Scientific 
AN Normal, Students and Drawing Courses so that those who de- 
sire to complete any one of them in a term of six weeks may do 
so, without any extra cost. All of the benefits of our thirteen 
weeks’ courses will be given to students of our special Summer 
Courses. 

AN Students will be enrolled for the Special Summer Courses on 
e¥es any Monday between June 10th and July 25th. 





for examination. i) 


4 Brief Description of Normal Courses. How Conducted. Late each week each student will receive W 
a very neat package containing the outline of the course of study \) 
for the following week, letters on methods, lessons for study, WW 

i etc. The lessons are to be studied by the student and answers WY 
é 
3% 


AN The Normal Course consists of over 150 lessons on Arithmetic, 
AN Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Reading, Penman- 
AN ship, Composition, Letter-writing, Elementary Science, School 
“i, Management, Civil Government, Miscellaneous subjects, etc., 
4 (\ twenty-five articles on Methods of Teaching the above subjects, 
AN outlines for original work, and complete answers to all the 


4 \ questions. 


\ The Advanced Normal Course treats of advanced Arithmetic, 
*Ve’ History, Physics, Algebra, Geometry, Literature, Psychology, 


sent tous each week for correction. These papers will be cor- 3% 
rected and returned with printed answers to all questions for \y 
that week. The student will also be requested to reproduce the WW 
letters, write compositions and do other original work. ae 

W 


Length of Term. Thirteen weeks for either course. Students NY 
may commence on any Monday of the year. Organized in 1889. / 


Advantages Compared. 


The advantages of our system over a regular Normal 
School are many, but those which appeal most strongly 
to our readers are Cost, TIME REQUIRED and RESULTS. It 
is of course understood that $5.00 or even $8.00 will not 











CLUBS. W 
Frequently several organize : W 


TUITION RATES. 
4 \ Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
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eve 
| \ amen go far toward one’s expenses in school for a period of Sheencsbven intoaclub, joinateame ¢ WW 
ove To subscribers to Norma In- time, study together (or separately 4 


13 weeks, yet this amount pays the entire cost for this 
period in the AmeRIcAN CorRESPONDENCE NormaL. To 
attend school all one’s time is required, while in the A. 
C. N. the work can easily be performed by working 
merely spare moments, Saturdays, evenings, etc., and 
you can continue teaching without interruption. As to with statement of number desiring 
results, we prefer to refer you to the 20,000 teachers and to enter. 

students who have taken instruction from us. ANY 3 By ssooscosccsscesscsccsscssscersessessesssseees \ J 
number of addresses of these students will be sent you 
on application. 


as they prefer) and get the benefit 
of special club rates. We recom- 
mend the organization of such 
clubs whenever possible. Club 
rates will be quoted on application 


AN STRUCTOR, @ special rate of $5.00 per 
AN term is made. This rate is posi- 

° tively limited to regular subscrib- 
ers to the Instrucror, all of whom 
are invited to take advantage of 
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AN Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalogue. WW 


AX vonitfn A: GWEN, } Editors and Pubilshers American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. v 
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Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


NOTE: The regular price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, postpaid. See what we will 
give you for this amount. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year = = = §.50 
THE PATHFINDER, one year = = = $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT one year, = $ .50 
CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) - = $1.64 

Total $3.64 


Special Offer—aAll for $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question Book 
alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 


CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reliable 
Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly covering 
everything taught in the common schools of America. Every question is‘ fully and correctly 
answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has no equal. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regardless 
of cost. 

THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., is a weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the times. 
Being printed at the National Capital it has the best pessible facilities for gathering news 
promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is p.blished at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for sup- 
plementary reading. It is published weekly and always comes to its thousands of subscribers 
heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it is intended. It 
has no equal in this special line. 

We recommend all the above as being the best in their respective classes and are very 
glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on such favorable conditions. 

Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be fur- 
nished for 98 cents and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, ™. ¥. 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











WE WANT LADIES 


re to pe worth of the best Tea and Grocer- 
na ad | a aset Tei pd Knives and Forks free, or$8 
worth and get a set of Decorated Dishes free. or 40 per 
cent. cash commission. We pay freight. Money not 
required until you deliver goods and get p' lum. 
Write to-da -. 
CHARLES ~ HORNER TEA CO., 
1457 PENN AVENU PITTSBURG, Pa. 
dvocate. 


“This Firm is reliable” —Pittsburg Christian Adi 


BICYCLES 





t SAMPLE FREE + 
CoIkc 
ChICHGO. 





DEPT, A, 


GIVEN AWAY. 
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Revers- 
ible. 
Cushions 





Given for Selling $12 worth of 
MHALINE TOILET SOAP. 


at 25c. per box of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases every’ body. Send 4c in stamps for 
sample cake, premium list and full particulars, 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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Amateur 
Photography! 


Any one, without experience and 

P with no instruction other than 
contained in the manual furnish- 
ed, can make beautiful photo- 
graphs with the 
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PRICES $5 TO$S5O. 


Catalogue sent free upon applica- 
tion. For 5 cents we will inclose 
sample photograph. 


Rochester Optical 6o., 


13 South Street. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 











A Slander. 





“Shake hands,shake hands, my little girl” 
Said Mister Crab to Nell, 

“T’m very glad to meet you, dear, 
I hope you are quite well. 

I think it’s very hot to-day, 
I feel it in my shell.” 


“T can’t shake hands with you,’’said Nell, 
“Tt isn’t thought polite, 
Without an introduction ; 
Besides, no doubt it’s spite, 
It mayn’t be true, but still they do, 
They do say that you—BITE.”’ 
— Christmas Roses. 


———+ @ao—__— 


True Courtesy. 





General Lee was in the cars going to 
Richmond one day, and was seated at 
the end farthest from the door. The 
other seats were filled with officers and 
soldiers. An old woman, poorly dressed, 
entered at one of the stations, and, find- 
ing no seat, and having none offered to 
her, approached the end where the gen- 
eral was seated. He immediately rose 
and gave her his seat. 

Instantly there was a general rising, 
each one offering his seat to the general. 
But he calmly said : ‘‘No, gentlemen ; if 
there was not a seat for the infirm old 
woman, there can be none for me.”’ 

The effect was remarkable. One after 
another got out of the car. The seats 
seemed to be too hot for them ; and the 
general and the old lady soon had the 
car to themselves.—<Selected. 
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American as She Is Spoke. 





Mr. A. J. T. Edwards of Seattle, Wash., 
sends this crumb. He is the person to 
whom the conversation was addressed : 

An elderly English woman having 
been detained at one of our public insti- 
tutions to act as a witness, during her 
detention saw the steward bring tobacco 
and liquor to some of the inmates, and 
upon her release she secured his dis- 
missal. She told about it in this way : 

“When I got out I had him shot.’’ 

“Shot? Shot?” 

“Yes, shot.’’ 

The listener was dumfounded, But 
she continued : 

“Shot? No, fired. Fired! That’s it 
—I had him fired.””—Zpworth Herald. 





$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous ‘surfaces of the 
syatem. thereby destroying the foundation of 

the disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature 
in doing its work. The proprietors fave so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any = that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonia 


Address, F.J. CHENEY CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, tse 
Hall’s F 


y Pills are the best. 





Agents Wanted for the 


Great War Book, 


Profusely Illustrated with stir- 
ring pictures. 700 large oc- 


WAR 


iN ~~ 


tavo pages and handsomely 
bound. . ° ° ° ° 


LOW IN PRICE. 
FULLY UP TO DATE. 


ONTENTS: A complete history of Cuba 

and record of Spanish Tyranny and 

oppression, Manners and customs of the peo- 

ple, Daring Deeds of Cuban patriots, Inside facts of the War, Thrilling incidents of the 
conflict. 

Also Full account of Weyler’s Famous Trocha, Senor DeLome’s letter, Destruction of 
-Battleship.“‘Maine,’”’ Hurried preparations for War, President’s message to Congress. Res- 
olutions recently passed, etc., etc. 

Now is the time to sell this thrilling book. Everybody buys it at sight. 
patriotism and patriotism wants to know the full history. Agents are having phenomenal 
This is by all odds the greatest selling book ever 
Tre- 


Send 17 


War calls out 


success, selling from 5'to 20 copies daily. 
Strike while the iron is hot. Extra liberal terms to agents. 


Full canvassing outfit and all instructions free. 


put on the market. 
Credit given. 
Write quick to 


mendous profit. 
cents to pay postage. 


Standard Publishing Co., 


419. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











>» HAVE YOU SEEN AGENTS MONEY MAKER 
 Vandergrift Carpet Stretcher & iacker 


Sells itself. Works on ap entirely new 
principle. Operator stands in stretching 


}Rotary 
> Washer ? 


) Guaranteed to run easier and 
) do better work than any Ma- 
) chine ever placed on the mar- 
ket. A good machine for 
§ Agents to handle. Write for circular, price, etc. 
¢ Owned and made exclusively by 


¢ THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., ”jamestown, N.Y. 


pet erat te here deere seirigegy 
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Lovely 
ee | 


HOW IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: iiicitint” sities 


PIMPLES, 
KHEADS, YEL MUDDY SKIN, MOTH, WRINK- 
» RED Noam we or any 


Fa of faciai disfigurements, when 
ae by waing DR. BO 


and tacking carpet. Can stretch and tack 


two thicknesses. Stretcher draws your 

weight with the carpet.Don’t pound fin- 

gersor wear out knees. Drives50 tacks 
— minute. Every pach. eyerantess. x 
ample Ka. patd in U, S., $1.5 3 





Tack puller post paid 2c. Write = 
forme, cartoon circular and catalogue. 
com. Splendid seller. Other epee. 8 


Goo: 
xGODDARD, ALLEN CO. 243 State St. Beloit 
we 
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BOTOT’S COMPLEXION WAFERS you can 
EAUTIFUL FEATURES, BRILLIANT EYES and 
PLOV VELY COMPLEXION? It gives an appearance of 
GRACEFUL ROTUNDITY, A PEARLY, BLOOMING PUR- 
ITY, which is ever the admiration of the opposite sex. It 
makes the BEAUTIFUL still more BEAUTIFU L, and restores the 
BLooM OF HEALTH and LOvELINEss to the faded cheek. It MM 
makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. Dr. Botot’s Waf- 
ers are a face tonic, a cleanser, removing all the impure matter! rom the pores of the skin, leaving 
itas in girlhood. NO LEAD, BISMUTH OR ARSENIC USED. By its use, Moth, Frec kies, Tan, 
Excessive Redness, Discolorations and Eruptions of every nature soon disappe: ar, never to return. 
It beautifies without injury, removing all SALLOWNESS, FRECKLES, UNSIGHTLY BLOTCHES and RrEp- 
NESS FROM THE SKIN, and restores the bloom and freshness of youth, 


Ladies g These wonderful wafers are just the preparation to beautify your FACES, NECKS, ARMS and 
® HANDS. This matchless remedy will enable you to enhance the charms of your young years 
and endow you with the BLOOM OF YOUTH if of mature years. Dr. Botot’s Complexion Wafers are per- 
fectly harmless. It is impossible to give a full description in an advertisement, Write today, giving name and 
P. O. address, and we will forward a descriptive circular by mail, SEALED, in a plain envelope, and a trial of 
these wonderful Wafers ABSOLUTELY FREE. Inclosestamp for postage, Address 


Capital Drug Company, Box 535 Augusta, Maine. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 



















Try a Dixon 


and you will 
buy a Dixon. 
The most per- 
fect pencil for all 
pencil purposes, 











Pencils 


Sold everywhere. Send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the money. 
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BODY BRACE 


Cures Female Weakness—Makes 
Walking and Wori: Easy. 
Endorsed by Every Physician Who 
Has Used It. Adjustable to Fitall 
Figures. Simplein Construction. 

Comfortable. 

Ninety-eight per cent of its wear- 
pay Oo ty Thousands of them 
write like this; 

“720 Ward St.,Jacksonville, Fla. 

en J . Sept. 20, 1897. 

1 have found your Body Brace to 

beallthat you say of it. 1 feel 

like a new woman, after complain- 
ing for about8 years with womb 
troubles, whites, cramps at men- 
struation, constipation. yoo 
trouble, palpitation of hea 
backache, headache, pains in abe 
domen, etc. | have not had a pain 
since wearing the Brace, 1 feel 
like a girl of sixteen. 

Mrs. Edward H, Carr.” 


Money Refunded tf Brace is Not 
Satisfactory. Send for Full In- 
Sormation with Illustrated Book, 
Sree, Address 

THE NATURAL BODY BRACECO., : 

Box 164 Salina, Kansas. t, Wh | 

Every Pregnant Woman Should Have This Brace. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY CUBA Ano 


HAWAII. 


160 Superb Half-tone Engravings 1034x14 Inches 


with descriptive text. Enameled r. Beauti- 
fully bound. Only $2.50. Everybody wants it. 
A book for to-day. A ‘Klondike’ for workers. 
One agent sold 69in3 days, another 178in 3 weeks. 
Nothing like it for making money. Agents want- 
ed. Exclusive territory. Credit given. Freight 
paid. Canvassing outfit showing 80 engravings, 
etc. sent free. Send ten five cent stamps for ex- 
press. Address quick H. J. SMITH PUB, CO. 
0 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 








Improved 
Turkishana 
Vapor 
Baths 

AT HOME. 


Are recommed- 
ed by the best 
physicians for 
rheumatism, 
neuralgia, la 
grippe, colds, liv- 
er, skin, obesity, 
kidney troubles. 
Gives beautiful 
complexion, 
- = = —— soothes the 
. ee ~ nerves, prevents 
Price $3.50 to $12.50. sickness. 
OF SPECIAL VALUE TO TEACHERS. 
No class of people have greater physical or men- 
tal strain than teachers, As a rule young lady 
teachers age very rapidly on account of close con- 
&nement and great mental strain. Nothing is of 
so much value in preserving the nervous system 
as the Hop Vapor Bath. Thisis very easily ob- 
tained in your own room by the use of the Robin- 
son Cabinet. Noother bath is necessary, hence 
the Cabinet is a Bathroom and Sanatariuin com- 
bined. We want teachers in every county 
in the United States to sell our Cabinets 
during their summer vacation on salary 
or commission basis. One principal of a 
school recently sold twelve cabinets within a week 
outside of school hours. W rite at once for terri- 
tory and large book ‘‘Health and Beauty” descrip- 
tion of cabinet. Don’t Confound it with 
Cheap Imitations that Pull over the Head 
THE ROBINSON FOLDING BATH CARB. 
INET is the only practical cabinet made. Itisa 
»erfect cabinet ; made of best rubber drill; folds 
nto six inches space like a screen; has a door 
and is ready for use instantly. 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH Cco., 


913 A Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ODINSOP S 
THERMAL BATH 
CABINET 
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Sheridan’s Ride. 





Up from the South at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s 
door, 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and 
roar, 

Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar ; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, ~ 
Making the blood of the listener cold, 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery 
fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down ; 

And there, through the flush of morning 
light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with his utmost speed. 

Hills rose and fell ; but his heart was gay; 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs,thun- 
dering South, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth, 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster 
and faster, , 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of dis- 
aster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of 
the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting 
their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battlefield 
calls. 

Every nerve of the charger was strained 
to full play, 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


Under his spurning feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind. 

And the steed, like a bark fed with fur- 
nace ire, 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire ; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring 
fray, 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the general saw were the 
groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating 
troops ; 

What was done,—what to do,—a glance 

told him both, 

And striking his spurs with a terrible 

oath, 

He dashed down the line, ’mid a storm 

of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its 

course there because 

The sight of the master compelled it to 

pause. 

With foam and with dust the black 

charger was gray ; 

By the flash of his eye, and his red nos- 

tril’s play, 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35.) 





The 





“MAINE” 


point to consider in the selection of a Camera is not to 


“HAVANA” 


defects in the lens, shutter or plateholder. 


“DEWEY” 


make two pictures on the same plate with the 


P » “RAY” aia 


Multiple Attachment? Yes, and it is the most wonderful in- 
vention of the age, and no other Camera has it. Just the 
Camera to take on your vacation. Our $5, $8 and $10 Cameras 
have this Attachment. Drop us a postal for our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Cameras from $2.50 to $30.00. 

Handsomely mounted photo, 5c. 


Mutschler, Robertson & Co., 
174 West Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 








"Up to Date. = 


A perfectly equipped bath with omg of hot water, complete for city or country 
use with or without water service. No bath-room necessary. An ornament 
anywhere, waste connections easily provided. Universally conceded the greatest 
invention ever applied to home comfort. Six years of success confirms 
this merit. 20styles. Prices to meet all wants. Easy installment pay- 
ments if desired. Good inducements for good, local agents. Send for cat- 
alogue and terms. 





= MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 

Gas, Gasoline or Oil. ES 358 Y Dearborn St., Chicago. 
20c per single Doz. or 
15¢ per Doz. in larger 
quantities. They bring 
teacher and parent in 
touch with each other. 


REPORT CARDS #222 


sults in school work, send atonce for free sample. Chas. E. Gardner, 17 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial combination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “ Chautauqua a Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 








18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. : 
$10.00 | 


The Soaps at retail would cost . 






Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 jj 
Both if at retail . . $20.00 (is 





You get the Premium 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
NoTEr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.— 


. Normal Instructor. 
From The Independent, New York: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but 
also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they 
promise. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











AMERICA’S NATIONAL SONGS. 


The only book published 
Full octavo size, neatly bound, 


OLUMBIAN EDITIO 





tolo! g all th dard American 


Just the book for pu 


Sample copy and ates for pantitice mailed for 10 cents, stamps or money. 
HING CO., 3943 Market 'st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee, including “‘Guard the Flag” 
and the new music for “America,” words aad music, with complete accompaniment for piano or cae. 
blic schools, lodges, patriotic orders an 


the home circle. 








DINNER SET No. 67. 
With $18.00 Worth. 


and EARN Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of othet Premiums by devot- 
ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, 


-Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, 


Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc. 
We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to 
consumers with one small profit. 


STRICTLY PURE. HONEST GOODS. 


VERY LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION WITHOUT PREMIUMS. 
We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 


Price-List. 


WE PAY FREIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before 


paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA CO., 181 CONGRESS ST... BOSTON, Mass, iiles. on“ Worth. 





Gold Watch, No. 4 
ies’ or Gents’ 








and 
Prices 





Guaranteed fl 
POPE a o_ — CONN. 


CATALOGUE free, from any Columbia 
dealer, or by mail (for one 2 cent stamp 





y Me ! 
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Sheridan’s Ride. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34. ) 





He seemed to the whole great army to 
say, 

“T have brought you Sheridan all the 
way 

From Winchoster down to save the day.”’ 

Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on 
high, 

Under the dome of the Union sky,— 

The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame— | 

There with the glorious general’s name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 

“Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester,—twenty miles away !”’ 


————- -me 
The Funny Fellow. 





His smile was like the glitter 
Of the sun in tropic lands, 

And his talk a sweeter twitter 
Than the swallow understands ; 

Hear him sing—and tell a story— 
Snap a joke—ignite a pun,— 
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Ready! Try Him! 
eady! Iry Him! 
] Always within call, instant i 
$ response to orders, and able to 3 
do more and better work than 
$ any of his numberless imita- 


tors, SOZODONT invites your 





’T was a capture—rapture—glory, 
And explosion all in one! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


—___—__ + 
A Faithful Dog. 





One winter’s morning, long before day- 
light, a wagoner started from the inn 
where he had passed the night. Before 
he had gone far he fell down on a piece 
of the road which had been made slip- 
pery by the frost, and the wheels of the 
cart passed over his leg and broke it. 
Being unable to rise, he cried to his 
horses to stop, and called to his dog-to 
come and lie down over him to keep 
him warm, while he waited for some one 
to come past and help him. 

After a minute or two, however, the 
dog got up and ran back to the inn, 
where he barked as loudly as he could. 
The only servant who was up at that 
early hour thought that the animal must 
have forsaken his master, and drove him 
roughly away. 

The faithful creature then ran back to 
his master and laid himself on his body, 
warming him, as well as he could; but 
after afew minutes he got up again, took 
the man’s hat between his teeth, and 
rushed off once more in the direction of 
the inn, the door of which stood open. 
He ran in, laid the hat upon the table, 
and placed himself beside it, at the same 
time howling dolefully. 

The innkeeper, who was now up, im- 
mediately understood that some accident 
must have happened. He called his 
men, and they all set out together in the 
direction the man had taken an hour 
befcre, led by the good dog, who con- 
tinually run back to see if they were 
following. 

They soon reached the poor man, who 
was beginning to feel very anxious, not 
only on his own account, but as to what 
would become of his cart and horses ; 
but thanks to the faithful perseverance 
of his dog, the cart was soon in a place 
of safety, and the man and beast were 
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able to be properly looked after. 
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> complete confidence today as 

in 1859, when the fame and 

fragrance of that name first 

> went abroad. 

For further particulars address 
HALL & RUCKEL 














= New York London : 
10¢ BU YS * ee REr 
POCKET 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Prepata 


Worth its Weight in Gold. 

Rverything you want to kaow at your 
fingers’ ends. Contains information en 
arliamentary law, law in brief, postal 
nformation, interest rules, rare coins, 
etiquette, letter writing, forms ef notes, 
weights and measures, errors in speaking, 
nom de plumes, mythology, language of 
flowers, christian names, abbreviations, 
facts worth knowing, mixing colors, acct- 
dents, useful recipes, words pronounced, 
French words and phrases, ready reckoner, 
limitations and interest, state nick names 
and state mottoes, United States history 
condensed, battles of the civil war, popula- 
tion of citiesofU nited States,circumference 
and areas of circles, homophonous and 
synonomous words, difficult spelting, ete. 

Handsomely bound In morocco- 
line, round corners and red edges. 
2e stamp for our imsaense 


POTTERS 
VEST POCKET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guaranteed as represented. — 
bargain catalogue of popular bo 


A, POTTER&CO., Ltd., 232-236 5th Ave., Chicago, 


Reduction 
IN PRICES. 





High 
Grade 





High-grade ’98 model as | pe r illustra- 
AKWO0D tion. Flush Joints, 1'¢ .- Tubing. 
One-piece Cranks. Large Star Sproc kets. Best high- 
grade Tires. Padded or Hygienic Saddle. None better 
atany price. Equal to or better than wheels 
retailed by others at 675. Our special price 
98 Model. Flush Joints, 1's in. a Tab 
ARLINGTON : ing. Two-piece cranks. ArchCrown 
& W. or Arlington Tires. A Css Honest Wheel anc 
Bestin tho W orld forthe money. Others re- 
tail wheels no better for 860. Our special price $24.50 
Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and _ 
Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12. 

Wehaveothe largest and most complete rea a icycles 

in the U. 8. for Men, Women. Girls and Boys. 
ALL BRAND NEW MODELS. 

Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with privilege to examine. 
No money in advance. It pays to buy direct from the 
manufacturers. You save agents and pas rs profits 
which means from 85 to 825 on every wheel — worth 
saving is it not? ONE PROFIT, MAKE R to RIDE Tt 
—— it. Prompt shipments guaranteed,we have the 
wheels in stock, thousands of them and thousands more 
being made at the factory. Large Illustrated Catalog Free. 

Write today for Special Offer Address plainly, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. 313 ,,Chicago, Ills. 


4606 
+4 
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Ready For Teachers 
MARK Ma Twas 


is the into sto 
tine of Mark Twain’s rns 
Journey Around The World, 
through Australia, India, South 
TWAIN'S Africa, ete. The Author's 
Masterpiece. A-success from the 
start. Enormous sale assured. 
Exclusive field. Write forcircu- 
lars and terms, Mention paper. 

’ 

The American Pub, Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Write to-day for our lo es Fashion 
logue, No. 75 the most complete book of its kind ¥ 

© ever issued, showing everything new in Ladies’ \¥ 

Sults, Skirts, Waists, Cloaks and Millinery. ¥ 


3,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
Teachers, students, and others. 
j Sent free upon receipt of postal request, 













This very beautiful Ladies’ Pure Silk Skiet, of 

black brocaded grosgraine or taffeta silk, $4 15 Y 
i. lined and interlined, full width, only.... 9**4%* ¥ 
A handsome skirt, same style as above, of ex- ¥ 
ooens quality black figured brillian- $1.75 vy 


“WY 


Be CEB ren0000 0050 00400000 0090 900 0000 000s cans 2000 
This nobby Ladies' Two-Plece Bicycle Sult, ¥ 


















(A of cotton covert cloth in tan or gray. Suit in- ¥ 
© cludes blazer jacket and full divided $4.00 iy, 
\ skirt with apron front............. ° a 


FDWRD 8 ceossyy 


[72 STATE ST. CHICAGO~ 


IL-ORDER CLOAK HOUSE. 





GREAT MA 
ALL 


FAUTYS (HARM 
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(la at italia. tt 
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has IS the little things that make an im- 
we geeng the tack you step on, a freck- 
ed nose, ora blotch or pimple on the 
cheek. Not every one can be beautiful, 
but the plainest face is made attractive by 
a clear, pure skin. 
MILK WEED CREAM 
is the skin food that gets to the very root 
of all skin difficulties, It cures, The result 
a perfect skin,a charming face. Price 50 cts. 
at druggists or by mai!.Send stamp for sample 
Fred’k F. Ingram & Co., 65 Tenth St., Detroit. 


Easy to make selling BEV RIDGE? 
Automatic Jooker. actical an 


aay, to agent 
in one town. rite (P. O. 728 
RIDGE MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md 





t AGENTS WANTED 

We furnish samples free to agents. F.S.Frost 
»Lubec, Me., sold $132.79, retail, in 6 days. 
Write for Catalog, new goods, rapid sellers, 














Battle Bunny. 





Bunny, lying in the grass, 

Saw the shining column pass ; 
Saw the starry banner fly, 

Saw the chargers fret and fume, 
Saw the flapping hat and plume— 
Saw them with his moist and shy 
Most unspeculative eye ; 
Thinking only, in the dew, 

That it was a fine review— 

Till a flash, not all of steel, 


Where the rolling caissons wheel, 
Brought a rumble and a roar 
Rolling down that velvet floor, 
And like blows of autumn flail 
Sharply threshed the iron hail. 
Bunny, thrilled by unknown fears, 
Raised his soft and pointed ears, 
Mumbled his prehensile lip, 
Quivered his pulsating hip, 

As the sharp vindictive yell 


Rose above the screaming shell ; 
Thought the world and all its men— 
All the charging squadrons meant— 
All were rabbit-hunters then, 

All to capture him intent. 

Bunny was not much to blame ; 
Wiser folk have thought the same— 
Wiser folk who think they spy 
Every ill begins with ‘I.’ 

Wildly panting, here and there, 
Bunny sought the freer air, 

Till he hopped below the hill, 

And saw, lying close and still, 

Men with muskets in their hands. 
Never Bunny understands 

That hypocrisy of sleep 

In the vigils grim they keep, , 

As recumbent on that spot 

They elude the level shot. 


One—a grave and quiet man, 
Thinking of his wife and child 
Far beyond the Rapidan, 

Where the Androscoggin smiled— 
Felt the little rabbit creep, 
Nestling by his arm and side, 
Wakened from strategic sleep, 

To that soft appeal replied, 

Drew him to his blackened breast, 
And— 

But you have guessed the rest. 
Softly o’er that chosen pair 
Omnipresent Love and Care, 
Drew a mightier Hand and Arm, 
Shielding them from every harm ; 
Right and left the bullets waved, 
Saved the saviour for the saved. 


Who believes that equal grace 

God extends in every place, 

Little difference he scans, 

Twixt a rabbit’s God and man’s, 
—Bret Harte. 





We are pleased to announce that we 
have arranged with a well known pub- 
lishing house in New York City to fur- 
nish our readers a first class Bagster 
Teachers Bible, handsomely bound in 
limp leather, (regular price $3.00) for 


only $1.00. We can truly say that it is |. 


the greatest bargain we have ever seen 
in teacher’s Bibles—we do not see how 
they can pang do it. If you or any 
of your friends wish a good Bible, send 
$1.00 to James Pott & &>., 285 Fourth 
Ave , New York City, for this bargain, 
adding 20 cts. for postage. 


| GEN-PEP-KO 





GEN-PEP-KO 


wee’ DIAMONDS 


Fragrant, Aromatic Breath Perfume. 


Sample package by mail on receipt of 5 cts. 
‘ THE DIAAXONDS GOZAXPANY, 
59-61 WEST AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“The College Queen.” 


Our new model “Queen” watch is a good, trustworthy timepiece and 
not a cheap, showy toy, like most watches for ladies, Itis small in size, 
neat in appearance and correct in time, making altogether the best com- 
panion for 


The Busy School Teacher 


who appreciates the value of punctuality at home, at school, or when on a 
vacation. Price of17-Jewel Adjusted “Queen” movement in extra quality 

. chased case .00. Price of 16-Jewel “Queen” 
movement in extra quality 18 kt. gold filled plain or chased case $25.00. 
Price of 17-Jeweled Adjusted “Queen” movement in heavy solid 14 kt. 
plain burnished gold case $45.00. Price of 16-Jeweled “Queen” movement 
in heavy solid 14 kt. plain burnished gold case $40. Chased or engraved 
solid gold cases will cost extra. Weare always glad to send watches per 
express on memorandum, with privilege efexamining before purchasing. 
Further information with catalogue cheerfully given. Address, 


THE WEBB C. BALL CO., 


Watch Manufacturers and Diamond Importers, 
Ball Building, Corner Superior and Seneca Sts. Cleveland Ohio. 


Pepsaltia 


‘is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 
incorporated digestive substances natural 
to the stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with 

and use it in place of salt at 
your meals.. If you have indigestion your 
stomach does not supply the necessary 
< amount of the dissolving or digestive 
\ juices. Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
sew meals makes good this de- 
ciency, as you take with every 
mouthful of your food a similar 
=) substance tothat which is required 
and at the right time, and your 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 
Send for sample in salt-shaker 
bottle and try it. 
aod = cents, fostpats. 

____ — —— HE VAUPEL SAMARITAN CO. 

$ndigestion Has No Terrors For Him (Permanent Bldg.), 1s3Buclid Av. 

That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt leveland, Ohio. 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 


THE FOUR LEADING ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 
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$3 Necktie Light. 
WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties. 
Agents wanted. , 


$4 Bicycle Light, $2.25. 





$6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 
Send for New Catalogue, Just out. 


Battery Table Lamp. 
$2.75 Complete. 


WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH.” EVEN 
YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 2:eert.r" 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. Edited by RicnHarp E. Dopar, Professor of Geograph: 
Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known geographer: 
The JOURNAL aims to pfesent, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re 
cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practical teachers as to the application 
thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 
from recent geographical publications. ~A~ Terms of Subscription :—One dollar a year in advance. 
Single | 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time and should be sent to the Journal of School 
Geography, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, 
should be sent to the editor, Richard E. Dodge, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City. Agents 
are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory. 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 
ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
Package of Wafers and Cake ef Soap Ten Cents 
4 A package of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
a cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this moush for 
the small amount of Ten a = Pan orstamps. Send your ten cents to-da 








a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to 





to. 
‘OULD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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Collars ana 


LINENE 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine 

ee WY cloth and finished 

‘ alike on both sides. 

Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both 
sides, discard. Ten 
Me (a Collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for sample 
collar and pair ofcuffs. Name sizeand style. 
Reversisce Cotcar Co., Dept. H Boston. 





















AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised,to canvass with are wanted 
at once for Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we eve youcan make from $1,000 
to $2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms; 
we give exclusive territory and free samples to 
every agent who works for us. 


Geo. A. Scott, Room 24, 842 Broadway, New York. 












By selling Baker’s Teas among your neighbors, a total 
of 1001bs. for Bicycle; 50 lbs., Waltham Gold Watch; 25 
Ibs., Silver Watch ; 101bs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. ; gue, Order Sheet, &c. 


Write for Catalo, 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








structions foruse. Send 
4c in stamps for 100-page 
catalog of everything 


re uired for making and 


g goods at low 
prices, Jas. H.Smith & Co.,L311 Wab. Av.,Chicago, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Trade Agents, 


A WOMAN 


¥ can buya WORLD’S WASHER 
Y on trial and no money paid until it 
is perfectly satisfactory. Washes easy. 
- Clothes clean, sweet and white as snow. 
Child can use it. I pay freight. Circulars free. 
C. E. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less. Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Exp! , prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, eta. 
C. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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Family History. 


“Can’’ and ‘Will’ are cousins, dear, 
Who never trust to luck ; 

“Can”’ is the child of ‘‘Energy,”’ 
And “Will” is the child of ‘‘Pluck.” 


“Can’t’’ and ‘‘Won’t” are cousins, too, 
Who are always out of work ; 

For ‘‘Can’t’’ is the son of ‘‘Never Try,”’ 
And ‘‘Won’t”’ is the son of ‘‘Shirk.”’ 


In choosing your companions, then, 
Select both ‘‘Will’”’ and ‘‘Can ;” 
But turn aside from ‘‘Can’t’’ and ‘‘Won’t’”’ 
If you would be a man. 
—Success. 


—_—__——___ ape 
He Got the Gold. 





Banks are so well able to protect them- 
selves that most readers willenjoy the fol- 
lowing account of how an unsophisticat- 
ed customer secured a slight advantage 
over one of them. We berrow the story 
from an English paper. 

A poor Irishman went to the office of 
an Irish bank and asked for change in 
gold for fourteen one-pound Bank of Ire- 
land notes. The cashier at once replied 
that the Cavan Bank only cashed its own 
notes. 

“Then would yé give me Cavan notes 
for these?” asked the countryman in 
his simple way. 

“Certainly,” said the cashier, handing 
out the fourteen notes as desired. 

The Irishman took the Cavan notes, 
but immediately returned them to the 
official saying : ‘‘Would ye give me gold 
for these, sir ?’’ 

And the cashier, caught in his own 
trap, was obliged to do it.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


-—____—___++<>o 
Mrs. Agassiz and the Snake. 





The following creepy little incident 
shows that a naturalist’s wife has some 
peculiar trials to endure which other 
women eseape. 

Agassiz missed one morning three 
snakes he had brought home with him 
thenight before. On searching high and 
low he found two, but one was still miss- 
ing. Mrs. Agassiz (who was dressing) 
in putting on her boots, found it coiled 
inside her boot. Her screams of surprise 
brought Agassiz, who exclaimed : “Oh, 
Lizzie, how terrible it might have been !”’ 
*‘What,’’ said his wife, “are they 
poisonous ?” 

“Oh, yes, the most poisonous little ser- 
pents you can think—so rare—and you 
might have crushed the nice little thing.” 





~~] 
In some of the newer suburbs of our 
greater cities, a central heating plant now 
supplies warmth to a number of houses, 
just as a gas-plant does in large towns. 
Each house-holder pays a sum propor- 
tioned to the number of cubic feet to be 
heated, and turns on the heat as one 
might turn on electric light or gas. Itis 
said to be a very inexpensive arrange- 














ment.—Christian Uplook. 


The “Slocum System” 


Three Free Bottles of this 


Cruel Consumption — 
. . Can be Cured. 


the Most Marvelous 


Discovery of the Age. 


Wonderful Treatment to 


all Normal Instructor Readers for the Asking. 








bles at Last 


Are you a prospective consumptive ? 

It is safe to assume that you are, for nine-tenths | 
of the human family suffer from one form or an- | 
other of this King of Diseases, this despoiler of 
homes, this common enemy of health, which 
strikes rich and poor alike and is no respecter of 
persons. 

Heretofore wealth has been a necessary part of 
the cure—wealth to take you to the green fields | 
and the sunshine of climes that know naught but 
the blue skies of june; wealth to enable you to 
partake of the elaborate systems of high-priced 
treatments; wealth to buy this fleeting hope that 
leads you on and on tothe inevitable end—death. 

But now all this has been changed. The poor, 
aye, the poorest of the poor, may be saved from 
the clutch of Consumption, LaGrippe, Catarrh, 
Coughs and the kindred evils that belong to the 
consumptive family. 

Any afflicted who desire to avail themselves of 
the benefits of this marvelous discovery (the Slo- 
cum System,) which is offered in a philanthrofic | 
spirit to all who snffer, have but to “ask and you 
shall receive.” 

The Slocum System is ‘bottled Life.” It builds 
up the tired and worn out bodies of those who | 





ON MERIT, AND 
MERIT ALONE. 
THOSE WHO 

USE THEM 
GET WELL. 
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address to The Dr. Slocum Labratory, Slocum 





and should be accepted at once, 
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Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, LaGrippe, and Other Lung Trou- 


Annihilated. 


It goes at once to the seat of the disease 
and drives out the germs that are living on your 
vital strength. It takes hold of your blood, and 
where it was once sluggish and slow it causes it 
to leap and dance through your yeins with the 
vigor of health, 

It makes rich, rosy blood, and rich blood means 
health and strength. 

The Slocum system is a cyrystallization of the 
mighty minds of the medical world. It is a praec- 
tical condensation of the investigations of Koch, 
Pasteur, Virchow and Metchnikoff, all put in 
practical form by one of the foremost medical 
scientists of the country. It is putting at the ser- 
vice of sufferers the result of years of study and 
research of eminent men, which result they 
could not have bought with kingdoms. 

The entire system is fully explained in a new 
pamphlet brim/ul of testimonials, which will be 
sent with these three free bottles of this remark- 
able system of treatment to any and all readers 
of the NorMAL INstRUCTOR Who will send their 
name and full address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, the 
Slocum building, New York City, and who will 
agree to use them for the relief of those who 
suffer. 
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aes 
Medicine Reduced to an Exact Science by the World’s Most Famous Physician. 


SPECIAL.—AI] readers of the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR anxious regarding the health of themselves, chil- 
dren, relatives or friends, can have these three bottles of the Slocum System, as represented in 
the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, &c., by sending full 


Building, New York City. Thisisa plain honest, 


straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of the New System of Medicine, 
When writing please mention the NoRMAL INsTUUCTOR, 
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Covered by 
fects of none.Our 
in America, The same 
$50. 00, never less. name of 
moment you see it as the 
<ofore unheard of 











or 
handle bars and color of finish 
express C, 0. D. to exami- 
buy elsewhere for 640.00 to 


can 
$18.75 express 5 
at $13.95, $19.75, $22.60, 
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Si ee ARe ROEBUCR eine 
a » J 
(SE4kS, ROEBUCK are Sete atta ® ane 


| 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription , A capable young man havingsome 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 8 capital who wishes to indentify 
himself vith an established, relia- 


recent copies 
ble and profitable subscription book and general 
of more M A (i A Z | N E than | merchandise mail order business enterprise in Chica- 
you can buy | go, paying a profit of $3000 per annum, can be doubled, 
elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also | incapacity of treasurer, (must be thoroughly responsi- 
“ ble) can learn of a rare Opportunity by addressing 


send you their latest catalogue giv- 
A . - me F E E with reference “CHICAGO,” Care of NoRMAL IN- 
ing Wholesale Prices on more than R sTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. . 
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2000 periodicals, 


A Hint to Fair Managers. 





At an agricultural fair in one of the 
Western states, a few years ago, a stirring 
address on temperance was given by 
John B. Finch. During the day he was 
approached by a liquor dealer, who said 
to him that he considered the managers 
of the fair did a mean think in allowing 
an address of that kind given on the 
ground. He said the fair represents all 
the industries, and his was a legitimate 
business, and he considered it entirely 
out of place for the managers to permit 
any one to speak there who would bring 
into disrepute one of the industries of 
the country. 

Mr. Finch, replied, ‘‘It does look as 
though there was reason for your com- 
plaint. My friend, I believe you have 
been insulted, and if I were in your 
place I would go over to the president’s 
office and kick up the biggest row they 
ever had on this ground. You say this 
is for all the industries of the country.” 
Taking from his pocket a premium list, 
he continued, ‘“‘Here is a premium for 
the nicest horse, the nicest cow, the best 
calyes; for chickens, ducks, turkeys 
and geese; for beets, turnips, squash 
and potatoes ; for farm machinery ; for 
all kinds of ladies’ work ; for cheese and 
butter. The managers of this fair seem 
to have offered a premium to encourage 
every industry but yours. If I were you, 
I would raise a row.’’ The liquor dealer, 
evidently greatly amazed, inquired, 
‘What do you mean?’ Mr. Finch re- 





plied, ‘“You do a legitimate business. 
You are manufacturing and turning your 
products out all thetime. They ought 
to offer a preminm on some of your 
finished jobs. They ought to put down 
twenty-five dollars for the best specimen 
of bummer made in a grog-shop in this 
country ; fifteen dollars for the next, ten 
dollars for the next, and a red ribbon for 
the fourth. If you will go with me to 
the president; we will give him fits for 
not doing it.’”’ The liquor dealer was 
not at all appeased by the conversation, 
nor had he any inclination to accept Mr. 
Finch’s offer to accompany him to make 
a complaint.—R. I. Outlook. 


eS ne 
“Ninety-eight per cent. of genius is 

hard work,” says Thomas A, Edison, and 
he adds, ‘‘As for genius being inspired, 
inspiration is in most cases another word 
for perspiration.”? As the foremost ex- 
ample in the world of one type of genius, 
Mr. Edison is an authority on the subject, 
and his aphorism corroborates Johnson’s 
often-quoted definition of genius, “the 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

——____—_—_«~@>o—_—__—_——. 


Make Money During Vacation. 





Prof. C. M. Robinson of Toledo, O., 
was a teacher for twenty years. During 
his summer vacations he devoted his 
spare time in inventing and selling 
specialties, till he at last struck quite a 

old mine in the folding Vapor Bath 
binet. Over five thousand have been 
sold since New Year’s and Prof. Robin- 
son states that he can put every teacher 
in a position to make money during the 
summer vacation. 











“A SNAP SHOT.” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work Srrrss, 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasure. 
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TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price, 
~ You all 
Know what | 

Busy Work Series is. 





It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 








Until further notice Busy @ 
WorkK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


when renewing your subscription. 


practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for 
Thous- 


fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. 
ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


Address 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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OUR $5.00 CIFT 


To advertise our victorious plan of selling furnityre from factory to fireside, we give 
absolutely free with every couch, as shown below, an elegant quadruple silver-plated 
teapot, guaranteed to be worth $5.00 and to wear for ten years. A certificate of war- 
ranty, signed by the manufacturer, accompanies each teapot. 


Readers of this Publication Need Send No Mi: in Advance 
= If goods are found as represented and entirely satisfactory, re- 

mit $9, wholesale factory price of the couch alone, 

__ 30 days after shipment; if not return at our expense 









— ees 


WE OFFER this couch for trial orders because it’s one of our greatest bargains. Full size, 29x72 in. Uphol- 
stered in finest grade imported figured corduroy or velours, any standard shade or color. mples of cc v- 
ering free onrequest. Full set best springs. Springedgesandend. Deep biscuit tufted. Best wool fring... 
The teapot is extra large, 10-in. hirh, 6-in. diameter. Fine stipple finish and elaborately engraved. If you pre- 
fer, we will send, in lieu of the teapot, a syrup cup and plate, butter dish, or sugar bowl of the 
same high-grade ware, and fully warranted for tenyears. Orderto-day. Don’t putitoff. All that’s nec- 
essary is to say that you’re a reader of this publication (this is important), that you accept our Sample Offer 
No. 4 on 30 days’ trial, state color of upholstering and premium desired, and give full shipping directions. 


QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., 355 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO. 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIRERS. 


Primary Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 
momen 
as — 


4x2 — 


Price, post-paid, per box, 











Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


°"* ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used, Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 


TEACHERS IFIPROVEFENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


| Wluste for the School. 


-™ Werry Melodies. i 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged for a large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 
follows: Single copy 15 cents. 





One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 
Two ‘ - - . - 2.65 ~ ae * 
Three “ - : - oe =. er 8 
Four ‘ = b 5.00 c 52 ‘ 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


The Song of the Wind. 





I’ve a great deal to do, a great deal to do; 
Don’t speak to me children, I pray, 
These little boys’ hats must be blown off 

their heads, 
And the little girls’ bonnets away ! 


There are signs to be creaked and doors 
to be slammed ; 
Loose window-blinds, too, must be 
shaken ! 
When you see all the business I have for 
to-day, 
You'll see how much trouble I’ve taken. 
I saw some ships leaving the harbor to- 
day, 
So I’ll e’en go to help them along, 
And flap the white sails, and how] thro’ 
the shrouds, 
And join in the sailor-boy’s song. 


Then I’ll mount to the clouds, and away 
they will sail 
On their gorgeous wings through the 
bright sky ; 
I bow to no mandate save only to His 
Who reigneth in glory on high. 
—Selected. 


mm 
The Worst Boy in School. 





He was about the worst boy in school, 
and the teacher had punished him again 
and again, until she had begun to con- 
sider him in the light of a natural enemy 
and she felt that the boy’s feeling for her 
must be almost one of hatred. Soit was 
in the nature of a surprise when, in view 
of the approaching holiday separation, 
other boys of the school brought to her 
desk little gifts of remembrance, to have 
the bad boy approach with some hesita- 
tion and place a box of candy on her 
desk. 

“But I don’t think I can take it, Tom,”’ 
she said. ‘‘You have been too bad a 
boy ; you have seemed to do everything 
you could to displease me.’’ 

“Oh, please take it, Miss Blank,” said 
the bad boy in entreating tones. ‘I 
worked after school hours to get the 
money to get it.’ 

And someone felt tears coming very 
near the surface then, for the bad boy 
was a poor boy, and had not so many 
pleasures in life that he could be expected 
to sacrifice any of them for anyone.— 
School Board Journal. 


———_- + 


Walked Seventeen Miles in Her 
Sleep. 





Probably the longest night walk ever 





LORING’S 


FAT-TEN-U 


AND 


CORPULA. 


REMEDIES THAT IMPART FLESH 
AND VIM AND CURE NERVE 
AND BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 


READ THE PROOF. 


Alice Porter, of Armstrong and Porter, the pop- 
ular sketch artists, writes thus from 1853 Walker 
St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


MEssrs. LORING & Co., 
42 W 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Upon the recommendation of some friends, I 
commenced to take your Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
@ Foods, and in 5 weeks since 
then I have gained 28 Ibs, I 
am an actress and during 
the past season I have had 
so much work and extra 
acting to do, especially at the 
continuous performance the 
atres, that I became worn 
out and so very thin that I 
found I must do something 
or lose my engagement, so 
began taking your foods with 
the above results. My 
friends say, “How much bet- 
ter you look,” and I am so 
thankful that I can hardly 
find words to express it. 

2 You have my permission to 
use this together with my photograph for advertising 
purposes, and should I receive any inquiries I shall 
be glad to answer them. Hoping you will have the 
same success wjth thousands of others, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
ALICE PORTER, 


























Letters addressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
Amy M. Henry, who has charge of our ~ 
Woman’s Department, will be opened 
and answered by Mrs. Henry or her chief 
assistant. 


Mr. Eddie Girard, the “Funniest Comedian,” of the 
farce comedy firm of Donnelly and Girard, made a 
; great success in ‘Natural 
Gas,” “The Rain Maker,” 
and**My Friend from India,” 
and later appeared in that re 
markable New York success, 
“The Geezer.” He took 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Cor 
puia Foods. Read his letter: 
53 E.105th St., New York,N. Y. 

May 18, 1897. 

Messrs. Lorine & Co., 

42 W. 22nd St., City. 
GENTLEMEN :—Itgives 
me great pleasure to state 
that during the past eight 
weeks on a treatment of your 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula, I 
have cured myself of chronic 
dyspepsia and increased my 
weight thirty-two pounds. These preparations are 
without a doubt the best Foods and Tonics in the 
market. You have my permission to publish this 
testimonial and my picture. Yours respectfully, 
EDWARD GIRARD. 





Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid 
Fat- Ten-U $1 a bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE to refund the 
price if Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken 
according to directions, without good re- 
sults. 


Be sure and write to our Medical Department 
and describe your case if ruptured. Best truss 





taken by a somnambulist was that of 
Miss Chella Connor, the 19-year-old | 
daughter of A. B. Connor, the station | 
agent of Felton, Del. A few nights ago 
Miss Connor retired, but fell asleep be- 
fore she disrobed. She had been in the 
room but a short time when she walked 
out of the house and up to the railroad 
track, She walked to Cheswold, 17 


miles distant, before she awoke. 








and treatment on earth. Send letters and mail, 
express, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., propri- 
etors. Send for free copy of ‘How to Get Plump 


|} and Rosy.” Mention department number below 


on your envelope when you write. Use only the 
nearest address, 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


58 to 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
No, 42 W, 22d St., New York City, 
No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Mass, 
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- FREE by return mail, full de- 

. M ty porinesre. grosiars of 

oody’s Im iv: ‘ailor 

tem of Dress and Garment 

Revised to . The 

foundation principles of scien- 

tific garment cutting are 

taught so clearly and progres- 

sively that any lady of ordina 

intelligence can easily an 

quickly learn to cut and make 

any garment, in any style, to 

any measure, for adies, 

Children, Men and Boys. 

Garments guaranteed to fit per- 

fectly without trying on. A knowledge of 

the Moody System is worth a fortune toany 

Z lady. Thousands of expert dressmakers owe 

to the Moody System. Agents Wanted. 

y & Co., P. O. Box 1863, Cincinnati, O. 
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insurance and greatly 

increase your income by 

very littleexertion. Ad- 

dress for full informa- 4 

tion, the Penn Mutual 4 

Life, 920 Chesthut St,, , 
4 
4 
4 


4 
You can understand life ; 
4 
§ 


Philadelphia. 
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$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR $1.50 




















¥, 
4 
¥, 








Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always 
Ready. Never Blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 

Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.50. Your money back—¢f you want it. 

Agents wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15, 108 ton St., N. Y. 


: PHOTOGR APH For Schoolroom 


.-Decoration.. 
Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 4000 sub- 
jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
{uch cheaper in price than imported photographs, 


Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon, 


| 352 Washington St., Wm. H Pierce & Co 


Boston, Mass. 
COSTS NOTHING 


But the asking to get our new 
1898 Catalogue of either 


FRE PIANOS on ORGANS 


At wholesale prices, thus saving you every penny usually pocketed by 
agents and dealers. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR NEW 

DUE BILL CERTIFICATE {2 saves you $10.00 on an 
“ “ “ $20.00 ona 
CASH OR INSTALIIENTS. 

80days’ trial. Nomoney in advance. Safe delivery at yourdepotinsured. 
Instalments. Easy payments. Our new due bill certificate shows you 
how to get an Organ or Piano for little or nothing. Remember, our Cat- 

alogue costs you nothing, and will positively save you money. 


PIANOS, $1550? . 
ORCANS, $25.00 UP. 


We furnish with each Piano a $10 hard wood Piano Chair 
free, also Plush Scarfs and $10 worth of the latest sheet 
music. Complete Organ outfit, free. Our factory, with its 
enormous capacity, enables us to sell you a high-grade in- 
strument at a figure much below that of any other com- 
pany in the world. 

INCORPORATED FOR 50 YEARS. 
WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW. 


Beethoven Piano and Organ Co., 


Box 668, WASHINGTON, N. J. 
Any of these 


AVE You Symptoms? 


Flattering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats(always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder bla e; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
Hungry or Weak Spelis; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Cho ing Sensation in Throat; Oppressed Feeling in 
Chest; Cold Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on 

Side; Dropsy ; Swelling of the Feet or Ankles (one 
of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
den deaths rarely result from other causes. 

: Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead. 
¥ vay oy fully prove that one person out of every 
four has a 


WEAK or DISEASED 
HEART. 


Three fourths of the persons thus afflicted are not aware of 
€ the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 
who have been weoagtolly treated for troubles of the 
Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 
almost certain to becomeaffected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 
Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
a disease. They are worth their weight in = to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


Grand Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 











ORGAN. 
PIANO. 
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To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 


paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufferer 


No More Questions. 





The nature of a presiding officer’s 
duties varies with time and place. An 
athletic miner was in the chair ata poli- 
tical meeting in New South Wales, says 
an exchange, just before a close and ex- 
citing election. One of the candidates 
was present to speak. 

During his address he was interrupted 
by hooting and rough chaff, and the 
chairman was soon in a state of boiling 
indignation. Smothering his wrath, 
however, he pacified the ‘‘boys” by assur- 
ing them that at the end of the candi- 
date’s speech they should be at liberty to 
put any questions they chose. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of the harangue he rose 
and inquired in stentorian tones, and in 
a rich Irish brogue : 

“Has inny gintleman a question to 
airsk ?”’ 

A stout little Welsh miner, who had 
been a conspicuous disturber of the peace 
of the evening, shuffled slowly up the 
steps of the platform. But at the top 
he was met by the chairman, who with- 
out the slightest warning, delivered a 
terrific left-and-right, and sent the Welsh- 
man sprawling on his back. 

‘‘Now,”’ roared the chairman, ‘has 
inny other gintleman a question to 
airsk ?’’—and there was no response.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


————~®-—_—_ 
A Matter of Taste. 





If a man really prefers to wear a collar 
that costs 25 cts. or even 15cts., and pay 
a laundry to transform it into a hideous 
thing of torment and tatters—why—he 
can do it of course. But think of it! A 
linen (?) collar will stand the average 
laundry from one to three times. If it 
endures three times, that makes it wear- 
able four times in all. Suppose it costs 
15 cts.—a low price—when new, the 
three laundryings at 14 cts. each brings 
the cost of four times wearing to about 5 
cents atime. Meantime it has shrunk 
or stretched, or acquired a saw-tooth edge, 
or the button holes have torn out and 
much anguish of spirit has resulted. 
Four Linene collars would have looked 
as well, felt better and cost just half as 
much, to say nothing in saving in 
trouble. 


—————__+<>e_____ 

One of the most noticeable books of 
the times is ‘Our Country in War and 
Our Relations With Foreign Nations,”’ 
by Murat Halstead, the great war corres- 
erm and editor, published by the 
National Educational Union, Chicago. 
It is a graphic review of our army, nav 
and coast defenses, our relations wit 
Spain, Cuba and all foreign nations. The 
book is up to date and contains the in- 
formation the people now want. 


ALLEN’S {2ouder forthe Feet. 
FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swol- 
len, smarting feet, and instant! 
takes the sting out of corns an 











bunions. J[t*s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
e. Allen’s Foot= makes 






tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
tis a certain cure for sweating, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 10, 000 testimonials. TR 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by alldrug- 


gists and on 
What Rest cept inferior, imita- 
“Dad Comers? oGe REY msl forse insane 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 
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should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is n where the heart is in any 
way affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Dr. USTIN ALBRO, Box 920, Augusta, Maine. 


ALLEN 8. GLUSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
(Mention this papcr). 








SS fe 
BONE, BRAWN, BRAIN, 
all desirable attributes, which can 
be developed by wise food. Show 
your wisdom and follow the dictates 
of nature by using only 









Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
All of the 15 Somes elements 
necessary to the human body found 
therein ; it is healthful and makes 
delicious bread, containing none of 
the indigestible outer husk found in 
graham flour. 
Physicians Strongly Indorse It. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 


supplied, 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Send for Free Booklet. 











TORTURING, 
DISFIGURING 


EGZEMA 


Cors 
EC ZEMA\ 





is caused by living disease-germs working in the skin, 
heretofore considered incurable. COE9S EC- 
ZEMA CURE never fails; it has cured thousands, 
some of whom have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the best medical talentin the famous cities, sanita- 
riums, mineral springs, etc., of America and Europe. 
A specific for Hives, Acne, and all eruptive Skin 
diseases, including Itching Piles (a simple form 
ofeczema). Removes Pimples, Blackheads, 
cures Burns, Cold Sores, Chapped Hands, 
etc. Will cure Dandruff in three days. Pure and 
safe, leaves the skin clean and soft; a perfect com- 
plexion restorer. By mail, $1.00. Small 
trial box,10c. Testimonials Free. If your 
druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take 
no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL CO,, 


770 Superior Street, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 












A Snug Fit with 
Ease and Comfort 


A-corn Salve 


removes the toe 
corn everytime. 
No pain; no 
poison. Your 
druggist or by 
peewee Mail, 15c. a box. 


oe Giant Chemical Co. 
sities 3 305 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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B. & B. 
School Teachers 


This is the first time our advertisement has 
appeared in this paper—We’re ad a be- 
cause we have something desirable to sell— 


Choice Dry Goods 


—at prices we expect to get your business by 
proving are to the interest of your pocketbook. 

School teachers buy choice goods—We’re 
told this paper has 100,000 such readers—We 
ask everyone to write for samples of any 
wanted samplable goods, and let goods and 
prices prove the basis of merit on which we 
claim your preference. Choiceness is of first 
importance here—large assortments a feature 
—at prices that bring the business. 

New rich Novelty and Plaid Taffeta Silks, 
65¢ to $1.50. Fine Graduating Silks, 50e to 
$5.00—superb styles 75c, $1.00, $1.50. 

Dressy Dress Goods and Suitings, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00, $1.25 to $4.50. 

Pretty Wash Goods—hundreds of different 
styles, 8 to 35c, including medium to finest 
American and Imported Organdies, Dimities 
and Madras. 200 styles choice Madras 32 
inches wide, 1214 and15c. Other Wash Goods 
and Novelties, 4¢ to $1.25. 

New Illustrated Catalogue tells all about 
Shirt Waists, Suits, Jackcts, Capes, Dress 
skirts—everything in choice things to wear. 
Catalogue—or samples—or both, sent free, 
postpaid, when you write. 

Remember we're not asking you to investi- 
gate an experiment—but a business that sells 
Dry Goods from Maine to California—a_busi- 
ness built, maintained and to be increased by 
making it pay people to buy here. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Dept. E, 


The“C hic?4x5 


MAGAZINE CAMERA. 
Complete with Twelve Plateholders. 


Allegheny, Pa. 












Delivered in U. S. for $10.00. 


Twelve Exposures in as Many Seconds 
No Slides to Draw, No Fumbling 
Light, Practical and Scientific. 






Catalog of Cameras $5.00 to $35.00 for three 
one-cent stamps. 


EDWARD G. CONE, 


808 Champlain Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. ,591 B'dway,N.Y., 
Eastern Trade Agents for the “Quad” 
Camera :California Camera Co., 22 Geary St., 
San Francisco, Calif., Pacific Coast Agents for 
the “Quad.” 
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A British Soldier’s Mistake. 





The moon hasa curious trick of chang- | ; 


ing objects into something quite unlike 
themselves in appearance. In one in- 
stance such a transformation nearly cost 
the life of a British soldier. He thus 
relates the incident : 

My company had been ordered into 
the Deshur district to break up the 
dacoits, who had become very trouble- 
some. We arrived there in the night, 
stormed a band of the robbers by moon- 
light, killed or captured a round dozen 
of them, and chased the rest into the 
jungle. 

Some of us followed on foot among the 


reeds and bushes, but soon got tired of |; 


this useless business, and were quite 


willing to stop and turn back at the|! 


sound of the recall. Our hospital stew- 
ard, a native, and a good one, was by my 
side. My canteen had been emptied on 


the march, and I was parched with the | | 


thirst that follows fighting. Something 
among the bushes, glistening on the 
ground like water, caught my eye. 

“It’s a stagnant pool left by the rains, 
but it will serve to wet my throat,’’ I 
said, and was for throwing myself on the 
ground to drink ; but the steward pulled 
me back. 

“Nay, sahib, stay! Lend me your 
sword for a moment,” he said. 

He took the sword, and lightly stirred 
the pool with its point. From the middle 
of the pool a cobra’s hooded head arose, 
and there came the sound of its hateful 
hiss. With a sweep of the sword the 
steward cut the reptile’s head off, and at 
once what had seemed to me a water- 
pool became the writhing coils of a 
serpent that had been fully six feet in 
length. 

“That was your pool,sahib,’’ the stew- 
ard gravely said. ‘It is well that you 
paused before attempting to drink from 
it.”’— Youth’s Companion, 
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The Beethoven Piano and Organ Com- 
pany has sold more Organs and Pianos 
during the past year than any year dur- 
ing their long existence. They are now 
preparing forthe coming year with many 
new styles and some improvements that 
will revolutionize the Organ and Piano 
business. They informed our represen- 
tative that they will have some specially 
good bargains to offer their customers 
during the summer months. If our read- 
ers desire agenuine bargain, they should 
write them at once for their handsome 
catalogue of either Organs or Pianos sent 
free. Their address is, Beethoven Piano 
and Organ Co., Box 668, Washington, 
New Jersey. 


————- +o __—_—_. 


Blind Bob, a late novel written by 
Frederick Robert Place, ex-superintend- 
ent of the New York State School for the 
Blind, is a matter-of-fact romance which 
deals prineipally with the education, life, 
and management of the blind, but in 
which the author alludes to good and 
poor teaching, normal schools, Free- 
masonry, society, politics, love and char- 
ity. Every chapter of the novel is fresh 
and intensely interesting, while taken 
altogether the work is loaded down with 
practical good sense. Cloth, $1.00. F. R. 
Place Pub. Co., Caledonia, N. Y. 
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It will be easy to make money during the war if you adapt your 
business to war conditions. We desire to employ a number of 


teachers during the 1$98 vacation or longer, to travel for us and 
appoint local organizers in each community. 
to leave home or devote your entire time, we camoffer you a position 
as local organizer. No book selling in either case. 
tion will conflict with your school duties. Many teachers already at 
liberty are finding with us employment at once lucrative and in 
harmony with their tastes and education. 
your application NOW, even should your vacation begin much later. 
For confidential, sealed proposition concerning salary, commission, 


etc., address 
A. H. MONROE, Pres., Dept. A C, 
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If you do not wish 


Neither posi- 


Weare ready to consider 


320-324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
State particularly when your Vacation begins, 
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Summer Institutes are held throughout the South and Wy 


AN West during the months of June, July, and August. Wewant \y 


smart, active teachers in every Institute to take subscriptions for \ 


AN our papers. Teachers make more money handling our publi- \Y/ 
AX cations than they can any others. 


Ns CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


Veseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseees<e 


We pay larger rates of com- \Y 
mission than any other publishing house, and our papers cover \f/ 
every grade of school work from the kindergarten to the college. (J 
Therefore we advise teachers who contemplate engaging in this \Y 
line of work during the vacation season to correspond with us W 
AN without delay. Let us hear from you now, before it is toolate. \Y 
AN Territory is being rapidly assigned. ’ 
OUR PERIODICALS, 
American Primary Teacher, [Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly 
Journal of Education, Weekly 


Current History, Quarterly 


They are all popular, and big subscription lists are easily W 


AN secured. For terms and territory, address Agency Department, W 


W 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., W 
BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. \ 


de 
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THE FEDORA 


2-Button Oxford at $2 00 and 
the Queen Boot at $3 00 
are correct Spring styles for wo- 
men. 









We pay express 
charges on receipt 
of price. 


$3.00 and $2.00 


Made in black or the new brown selected Kid, with 
figured Vesting tops to match; flexible soles, new 
round coin toes; all sizes and widths. Illustrated 
catalogue free. Your money back if not suited. 
Special commission offer to customers in small towns. 

NAT OE MFG. 


D rm) 
4906 Medinah Bldg¢., - Chicago. 


A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Slate 
Pencils, Writing Siates, Steel Pens, 
Inks, Pencil Cases in Silver and in 
Gold, Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rul- 
ers, Colors and Artists’ Materials. 

Send stamp for samples ; mention- 
ing this paper. 


78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufactory Established 1761. 








THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 


We desire intelligent agents to handle our por- 
traits. You can make money at our prices. <A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a photo you may send us. All work guaran- 
teed. Send for price list of different kinds of work. 


ST, DENIS - HOTEL 


Broadway and 11ith Street, 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


NEW YORK. 








% EUROPEAN PLAN « 
Table d’Hote. 
Dinner served 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 
es Fe SF 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, 


Proprietors. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
y Save 810 to 825, No money in advance. 
860 Kenwood Machine for $23, “4 

$50 Arlington Machine for $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.60, $15 
ff and 27 other styles. Allattachments FREE 
We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
aw agents large profits. Over 100,000 In use. 
Catalogue and testimonials FREE. 

BY Write at once. Address (in full), 


CA B s’ 
“164 West Van Ianse ites YAS ooo. 


PSONS EYEWATER 





High 
Arm 








Out On The nates 





The finest sort o’ pleasure 
You’ll find most anywhar— 
Jest standin’ here and watchin’ 

Them fellers over thar 


A plowin’ in the bottoms, 
An’ sorter singin’, too, 
An’ keerin’ not fer nothin’, 

Just like I ust to do. 


Hit’s fine to see the sunshine 
Dance o’er the furrowed ground, 

An’ hear the bluebird singin’ 
That’s somewhar hangin’ roun’. 


Jest like to watch the burnin’ 
O’ the woods beyant the mill, 

An’ see the smoke a hangin’ 
Like a curtain crost the hill. 


Pshaw ! gimme that tin bucket, 
An’ lemme drap the corn, 
Er chase along the furrow 
With that guanner horn 
Er lemme cut the bushes 
An’ weeds an’ briars down 3 
Hit beats hustlin’ fur a livin’ 


In any rocky town. 
—J. A. Hall, in Atlanta Journal. 


———— _ poo —__—_ 
The Birds’ Concert. 





The birds gave a concert 
One summer day, 

In a green tree-top 
Over the way. 


Thrushes and linnets 
And blue-jays together, 
Every one dressed 
In his very best feather. 


The larks and the blackbirds 
Came in a crowd, 

And gold-crested robins 
Feeling so proud. 


The wrens and the sparrows 
Came with the rest, 

Each one determined 
To do just his best ; 


The robins were leaders, 

And pitched the tunes high ; 
The larks went a-soaring 

Up to the sky. 
The voices of blue-jays 

And blackbirds all blended, 
And every one thought 

The concert was splendid ! 


——_ +o 
Cooking With Sun Rays. 





The various experiments made with 
solar engines by the French in Algeria, 
where the sun is never overclouded and 
shines with great power, have been at- 
tended in some instances with marked 
success. The best apparatus is stated to 
be asimple arrangement of boiler and 
concave mirror, the steam generated be- 
ing condensed in a coiled tube sur- 
rounded by water, this being intended 
merely for distilling water. But in In- 
dia an inventor has contrived some ma- 
chines with which more varied results 
are accomplished. One of theseis what | p 
is termed a cooking box made of wood 














and lined with reflecting mirrors, at the 
bottom of the box being a small copper 
boiler covered with glass to retain the 
heat of the rays concentrated by the 
mirrors upon the boiler. In this con- 
trivance any sort of food may be 
quickly cooked, the result being a stew 
or boil if the steam is retained, or if 
allowed to escape it isa buke. The heat 
with this device may be augmented in- 
definitely by increasing the diameter of 
the box.—Philadelphia Record. 

The Secret of Success. 





I have seldom known a more striking 
instance of the secret of success than in 
the case of a lad who was acting as clerk 
and general helper in a store, where some 
Spanish trade was done. He noticed 
that when the Spanish consignment of 
goods came in, the senior partner always 
got the letters and was kept for two or 
three nights later checking goods and 
answering the correspondence. The 
senior was the only man in the house 
who knew Spanish, and all this extra 
work fell on him. The young fellow 
began to learn Spanish, and after some 
months astonished the serior one day by 
saying, ‘‘Give me the invoice of that 
Spanish consignment, sir, and I will 
attend to it.”’ 


The senior looked up. ‘‘Do you know 


Spanish ?”’ 


‘SA little, sir.” 

‘“‘When did you learn it?” 

‘Just recently.” 

“Well, young man, you astonish me, 
You are the only clerk in this store for 
thirty years who has had the grit and 
gumption to do anything extra. There, 
if you can work for me you shall have it 
always.” 

It is needless to say he did itand paved 
the way for his future success. His 
learning Spanish was the extra winning | - 
inch in life’s race; it was the proof that 
he could jump higher than other boysin 
the store.—David Beaton. 

—_————__-@ao—_—_———_ 
Repairs Needed. 





Mistress—Mary, what are you doing 
with that clock ? 

Mary (with the servants’ bedroom 
clock under her arm )—Plaze, mum, Oim 
takin’ it to the watchmaker’s. It’s all 
out of order, mum. Ivery morning at 
foive o’clock it goes all to paces, an’ 
makes such a racket Oi can’t slape.—N. 
Y. Weekly. 

++ ___ 

Bishop Vincent: Allare citizens with 
one, two or ten talents which ought to 
be cultivated. Every one has a right to 
know all he can know, to be all he can 
be, and doall he can do. Culture does 
not unfit a man for labor anywhere. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from aan, had placed 
in his hands by an East India m a, the form- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested oo 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of ca‘ 
and desiring to relieve human ree Iw ills ne 
free of charge to all who wish it, this receipte, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for 
Po gee ag using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
Mit 1 naming this paper. W. A. NoYxEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 














SEND FOR IT! 


66 AompouND OxyGEN—Its Mode of Action and 
Results.’”’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, 

published by Drs, Starkey & Palen, which gives to 
all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, and a record of surprising cures in a 
wide range of chronic cases—many of them after be- 
ing abandoned to die by other physicians. 

Will be mailed tye a Ha paren om on application, 

D ’ 
1529 Arch St., Phin. Par Room C, 

Please mention this paper. 


DR: EVORY’S CALIFORNIA DIAMOND 


CATARRH rue Great cone 


gives immediate relief and prompt cure, 
guarantee it not to injure or contain oily “4 
any form, can carry in pocket and use any ¥ place, 
50e, Druggists or by mail. Testimonials 


A. E. EVORY & CO., 362-17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLOBES. 


School - Specialties. 

The Star Dustless Blackboard 
Eraserisourleader. Cleanest, 
cheapest and best made. W rite 
for catalogue. STAR ERASER 
Co., 5 ee Ave., Seneca 
Falls, N. 


a a r me we es —— 

ened ae ee 

furnish the work ed teach o... seg A swosk in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain ped business fully .remember we eps! i ent aa 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure, write 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING co. Box 125, ‘DETROIT, ‘hich. 


ORTUNES 

















Can be made by inv: $1.00 
| gpg spoesass in : Par ‘ines. es. Gold ao 
Din Ss. > te i washes out $1000. 
risk, References. 


Fu 
a day. No’ Ny A a WILCOX & CO. 
Brokers, 531 Broadway. NEW Lore 


AOHNEE'S HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 
For grooming horses, dogs 
and cows.No brush or comb. 
No flies, fleas, lice, mange or 
dandruff. Keeps’ hair like 
velvet. Ask dealer, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 
aranteed or money re- 


fanded 
4 TOLEDO SPECIALTY CO. 
. Toledo, Ohio. 


EARN A SOLID GOLD PEN. 


ated Sacas ome oe 















_ A few hours work willprocure you a Solid Gold 
Pen like the above, with Pearl Handle, in Handsome 


Plush Case. Sell 11-2 dozen Everlasting Sachet 
Powder at 10 cents =. Every lady a ready pur- 


chaser. No money requi in advance, Send full 
nameand ny and #e will forward Powder, post- 
_ with lar; atalogue of other handsome pres- 

ts. Oxford Tea Co., 160 Oxford st., Providence, R.1. 


AND TUMORS, external 
and internal abnormal 
Fenred poy treated 

= out the knife. 


LL FORMS OF SKIN D ASES CURED. 
jm Thirty years aoiseke in _ treatment of 
these diseases. Lorne guaranteed. Correspond- 
ence — book on trsnteneat, sent free. 

ress Dr 





. H. Gratigny, Norfolk Building, 
8th and Elm Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














sfosvsrs 
FINGERS DERFECTLY Aoontss IDEAL GLOVE : ESTA CD 
La ~— oe 


B} TUNNELTON, WEST,VA. 


EARN A BICYCLE! 


GOLD RING, WATCH or TEA SET 
‘ by sellinga few boxes of ourgoods 
RS "2 to your fftends. Everybody needs 
= and will buy them. 


rma ee 
a RETURN ENVELOPES 30 CTS. 


00 Letter Heads 5'4x8'% 30c. Our prices low- 
est on oak All kinds of printing. School station- 
“7 and catalogues a m geen ‘7 trial order to- 


day. Catalogue and samples 
ERICSON PRINTING CO, Ki Kennedy, N. Y. 


$4 PER DA SURE! SALARY 


or Commission. Do 
you want honorable,steady employment the year round 
at goosl wages, at your own home or to travel? If so, 
— =e ype og ae a. = partice 


, AMERICAN: TEA COMPANY, | DETROIT, MICH. 
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GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, Editor and Publisher. 
BO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Subscribe for THE PHONO-METER-A monthly 
r= exclusively for Stammerers. The only magazine of its kin 
the world. Contributions from highest authorities on Stam- 
mering, Stuttering and other Speech defects. Contains valu- 
able sugg for Elocuti hysicians and Teachers. 
Subscription, 50 cents a year, or sent on trial 3 months for 10 
cents. Sample Cas. FREE. Ask also for The Origin of 
Stammering, a neatly bound book of 143 pages, sent FR. 
any address for six cents in stamps to cover postage. Address 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, 48 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


DON’T GO AWAY 


On Your Vacation Without a 


in ae 











Bring 
home with 
you 
pleasant 
reminders 
of happy 
days spent. 
This is 
most easily 
accom- 
plished 
by means 
ofa 
Good 
“Look pleasant now.” Camera, 

SUNART CAMERAS are unexcelled for 
high-grade workmanship, excellence of finish, 
and general utility. 128 styles trom $5.00 to $100, 
with finest grade lens. The $5.00 Sunart, Jr. 
is ‘so simple a child can operate it.” Send 2c. 
stamp for catalogue. 

SUNART PHOTO COMPANY, 

78 Aqueduct St. - Rochester, N. Y. 


AN 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELER. 























“I would not have believed that there could be 
such luxury in a thousand-mile journey as I found 
on the New York Central, between New York 
and Chicago,” said a distinguished Ameriean 
who had spent the past fifteen years abroad. 
“There is nothing to equal it in all Europe.” 
qyavl" sok Woo dcunt dampe te George i 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





Send 2-cent postage 
stamp for our cat- 
alogue and state what 
you want, if you con- 
template getting a 
Rolling, Carrying, 
or Reclining Chair 
We cover the whole 
ground. Gro. F, Sar- 
GENT COMPANY, 289 E 
Fourth Avenue, New 





The Kindergarten Teacher. 





the Kindergarten Magazine. ) 

What mottoes grand in camp and hall 
Has Freedom’s flag unfurled ! 

But ‘“‘The Kindergarten free to all,”’ 
Is the noblest in the world. 


The end of life is character, 
The crown of work is worth, 
And to teach the true life of the soul 
Is the noblest work on earth. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 
——_—_——_—__~g>oe—_______- 
Memorial Day. 





The everlasting peace of God 
Has wrapped the heroes round ; 


Above each soldjer’s mound. 


The children seek in field and wood 
The pale buds of the May, 


For this Memorial Day. 


While loyal hands in all the land 
The precious tributes bind, 
Your memory, O noble slain, 
Is in each flower enshrined. 


And though at last the heart flower’s 
breath 
May fade from shaft and mound, 
Yet the eternal peace of God 
Will fold the heroes round ! 
—Selected, 
—<-o—___—_— 
Remorse. 





IT killed arobin. The little thi: g, 
With scarlet breast on a glossy wing, 
That comes in the apple tree to sing. 


I flung a stone as he twittered there, 
I only meant to give him a scare, 
But off it went—and hit him square. 


A little flutter—a little ery— 
Then on the ground I saw him lie, 
I didn’t think he was going to die. 


But as I watched him I soon could see 
He never would sing for you or me 
Any more in the apple tree. 


Never more in the morning light, 
Never more in the sunshine bright, 
Trilling his song in gay delight. 


And I’m thinking every summer day, 
How never, never I can repay 

The little life that I took away 

—Sydney Dayre, in Youth’s Compnnion. 

+e 

Because American labor is the best 
paid labor in the world it leads the world 
in the value of its products. American 
ingenuity has given the world its best 
machinery. American skill has given 
the world its best products. The ‘“‘pau- 


has been distanced in the industrial race 
by the high-priced, well-taught, ‘‘brainy”’ 
labor of this young republic. 
——+2@e-——_—_ 

A new device for cameras has been 
rfected and brought vut by Mutschler, 
bertson & Co., 174 West Main St., 
Rochester, N. Y., whereby two pictures 
can be taken on the same plate. This is 
a great saving of expense and also a great 
convenience to amateur photographers. 
If interested in cameras write to them 








York. for illustrated catalogue. 


( Contributed to the anniversary number of 


The winds breathe low, the daisies blow, 


And white- haired mothers cull the flowers 


per labor’’ of the eastern hemisphere | 


A Piano at a Nominal Price, 


Chicago’s largest mu- 
sic house, Lyon & 
Healy, tosharply reduce 
stock is offering sample 
new uprights, slightly 
used pianos,and second- 
hand instruments, at 
almost nominal prices. 
Good durable uprights 
S aslow as$100, warranted 
as represented. Square 

ianos $23 and upward. Grands from $200. Send 
‘or complete list just issued: Among the makers 
are; Decker Bros., Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, 
Weber, Hale, Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and 
others. If you are interested ina piano, do not 
fail to write at once as this notice will not appear 
again. Any piano not a exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense. 


Address LYON & HEALY, 


Wabash Ave. and Adam St., Chicago. 


Rupture Cured, 


Worn NIGHT and 
DAY. Perfect comfort, 
protection. Every ° ne ° \ 
ruptured should read our 
NEW full Illustrated Price Fifty Cents 
book on Rupture. Valn- Postage : 5cents. 
able information. Sent} Just the book for all who wish to prepare fora 
PATENTED. ‘REE, securely sealed. | Civil Servee Examination. 

G. V. House Mi’¢. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. | Address Normal Instructor,Dansville,N.Y. 























Stearns Ball-Bearing Mower. 


The bearings 
are micrometer- 
gauged balls, re- 
volving between 
accurately ad- 
justed hardened 
ground steel 
cones and cups. 





For sale by Hardware Dealers generally. Descriptive circular and prices on 
application. FC, STEARNS & C0., SYRACUSE, X. Y. 


SPARE-TIME STUDY. 
ae 


























™ Engineering 
Journalism 
Book-keeping 
Shorthand 
Science 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Each course a separate school in itself, under the direction of a 
specialist of the highest competency. The most thorough, concise, 
efficient methods, embodying every essential requisite to a thorough 
mastery of the subject. Individual instruction of the most careful 


character. System endorsed by the leading educational authorities. 
Rates moderate—installments if desired. Sixth year. Graduation with degrees. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of the subject in which you are interested. 3 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE ( ashington,D.C. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENREN 


TOILET 
: Po 


Aad) 3:3 


Positive Relief for 
Frick LY meat, 
CH ane x and 
SUNB 


» and all oicns of the skin. 
B “A little higher in price, but a 
reason for it.”” 
BZ Removesall odor of persptration. 
a after shaving. Get Men- 
en’s (the original) Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





































Food and Sleep. 





Food may be used to promote sleep. 
This is most beneficial to nervous persons 
whose digestion is fairly good and who 
have not eaten a very hearty or indiges- 
tible late meal. What kind of food it 
shall be does not matter very much, pro- 
vided it is nutritious and easily digested. 
Some prefer one kind and some another. 
One man prefers a plate of raw oysters 
with some crackers and butter, another a 
glass of milk or a dry biscuit. One emi- 
nent minister thought he had made a 
great discovery when he found that by 
eating a pint of roasted peanuts before 
going to bed he could sleep soundly. 
Others have found that a glass of hot 
milk or any of the many excellent sub- 
stitutes for milk answers just as well. 
The food seems to take away from the 
brain the blood which keeps it in a state 
of activity to perform the act of digestion. 
Those who eat hearty, indigestible late 
dinners will not be benefited by food 
just before bedtime, nor those whose 
digestive organs are in a very abnormal 
state and the stomach foul. The old 
notion that one should go to bed with an 
empty stomach seems to have been 
proved for some persons at least bad, good 
as it may be for others. By a little care- 
fulness and experimenting one may find 
what food taken at bedtime agrees and 
what does not, and if the practice is good 
or bad for himself or not. To some ex- 
tent it is true that what is good for one 
may not agree with another.—Journal of 
Hygiene. 








All about the War with S 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo 





orriclal WAR BOOKS 


‘OUR COUNTRY IN WAR” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


in, the ‘‘Maine,”’ all battleships, coast defenses, 
estroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, 
Sampson and all prominent officers—600 


colortype lithographs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary ; any body 
can sell it. Justout. Order outfit to-day and be first in the field. fomeumae 
seller: biggest money maker known. Valuable premiums free. Agents mak- 


ing $7. 00 to $28.00 every day ; credit given ; freight paid ; Fullcopy sent agents, 
prepaid for $1.55 ; outfit free. Send nine 2c stamps for postage. 
MONROE BOOK COMPANY, Dept. A. D., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


es, profusely illustrated—splendid 











10-Cent Patriotic Song Collection 


For Use in Schools and at Social Gatherings. 


America ; or, My Country ! ao of Thee, 

An American’s Toast. 

Columbia, Empire of the Free.” 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 

Glory, Hallelujah ! or, Onward, Band Victorious, 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Hail Columbia ! 

Liberty Enlightening the World, 

“Our Flag With Forty-five Stars,” 

Stars of Our Union, 


> MARCHES: 





§ The Flag That’s Waved a Hundred Years, 
. The Land That We Adore. 

s ‘The School of My Childhood. 

@ TheStarry Banner. 

s, The Star of Liberty. 

¢ The Star-Spangled Banner. 


ADDENDA—On Covers:—Two SPIRITED 
American School March, (Or, Nine 
O’clock in the Morning,) THe UNITED STATES 
ARMY RCH, 


Beautifully Prinfed on an excellent quality of Paper, » shiny bound; having a is ave hin ean. 
issu 


lts Usefuiness Commends it ey Already large editions have been 
. A. R. Meetings and Lodge 


School and Charch Work, G 


t special occasions in 


Sample Copy mailed on receipt of10cents. 60c per Son. Postpaid, $4 per hundred by Express. 
HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 131 West 23d Street, New York. 









7 ance enhances value. 
ustration shows but one. 
CHICAGO FORM CoO., 12 


Spring Steel Nickle Plated 
25 cents Postpaid, 


Four or More Prepaid by Express. 


Neatness Commands Respect. 


i a Value of apparel is largely in appearance. Preserving appear- 
We have appliances for all garments, IIl- 


Circular free. 
3% Lasalle St., ‘Chicago. 





PROFITABLY 
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Did you ever consider the enormous 


VACATION 


20 per week and 


TEACHERS DESIRING 


TO SPEND 
congenial employment on t 


Home work if preferred. Codeee 43 thn a 


CAN SECURE 

















Would you like long, eich hai? 
Do you want relief from those 


cures headache and neuralgia, pre- 
vents dandruff, falling hate and 
baldness. 

Try it six months; if not found as rep-3 
resented, return it and money will be re- 
funded. 

PRICES: No.1 Brush, $1. 
No, 2 Brush, $1.50. No.3 Brush, $2. 
No. 4 Brush, $2.50. No. 5 Brush, $3. 

Quality sameinall; price differs only 
according to size and ‘pow er. 

At Dry Goods Stores and Druggists, 
or sent oo approval, postpaid, on receipt 
of price and 10 cents for ostage. 

EO.A A. OST oom 24, 
2 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents wanted, m1 valuable book free. 






expenses of selling household furniture 
through jobbers and retailers? It costs 
a to transport, handle, store and dis- 
pay than any other class of merchandise. 
hen you buy it through retailers you 
pay for all this. When you send your 
order to the Quaker Valley Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, you avoid all intermediate ex- 
penses and profits. They are the only 
extensive 


big factor 
prices. 


paper. This is merely to gain new cus- 
tomers, and with no view to immediate 
profit. It will pay you to read it. Their 
catalogue, showing a full line of house- 
hold furniture, is free. Send for a copy 
to their general office, 353-355 West Har- 
rison St., Chicago. They like it when 
their friends enclose a stamp or two to 








help pay cost of mailing. 





E. E. FOWLER, oo 334 Dearborn - Chicago, M11. 
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THOSE 
DREADFUL 


“Not to take a cure for an othorwiee fatal Ti is to commit suicide.” 





ie 













"! 
* furniiaee ope in this Wt |_|] “Epilepsy 
country selling the entire product of a id 
direct to the user at wholesale a — 
hey are now making a remark- Price $I 
able offer in their advertisement headed P ah f 
“Our $5 Gift,” in another place in this ieliapep teats 


Ifyou eufferfrom, Fits, Sli St. Vitus’ Dance, Vertigo, etc., have children or relatives that doso, or know 
— that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, will cure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
tend for a Free Bottle and to try it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the result. It has cured thousands where 


@verything else has failed. 


Please give name, postoffice and express address 


W. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, U.S.A 








| | CORNISH. AMERICAN FI PIANO pte GAN. 
A REMARKABLE PROPOSITIO A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION, csi et 
ye me tian » pemutifal Ancient bgy ptian Choir at Barly Temple Servic Service,” is the subject 


EMBER we are the only firm o 
facturers selling coy to the  eneral | Dabile ie det at 
factory cost—the only firm where you get the Real Exact 
Value for your money. There are no agents’, dealers’ 
or middlemen’s profits added, 


SPECIAL OFFERS NOW READY. 


CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS swaninernstecsm*ectitiaranttor westy-ave yous. NO MONE 


REMEMBER t 
will secure a DIS 
SEND ip Bis particulars of our popular Co-| In our 1898 Cata ion 
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TERMS: NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY. 
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obtain a HH Piano or Organ for noth-| close ma 
ing. Full explanation with every catal 


aa Lf which any one can easily 





rantee at the 


tiful art fron‘ ~- yd presented 
with our new catalogue z the ‘celebrated CORNISH AMERICAN Pianos ns. This 
interesting picture was design id painted exclusively for us by an eminent artist and has 
been reproduced in the original oclere. The catalogue co pene description of over 

s, together with prices and terms of sale. It will 
on ‘application Remember, 

on the old basis—Pianos and So wholesale cost, direct from fac actory to nts’, music stores’ 
or middiemen’s profits to pay. The a eohanen ef a Coruish American pays only fe for whai he buvs. 
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Chas. CLUTHE'S: 


—— 


4 


g—<aC 
(AIR? 
yy 5 C@ 5 Ny) » 
Twenty-seven years’ experience in designing, manufacturin 
and fitting is re Mace in our Trusese We have ever beet 
foremost in making improvements in this line—the — records will prove this, 
We can supply what is wanted in your case with a certainty of success never 
fore known. We have means to overcome the most critical cases and especially 
* Buch in those who have so far been unable to get relief. We have succeeded in re- 
moving all pressure from hips, spine and bones and have done away with all heavy 
belts and leg straps. We have actually succeeded in checking the internal down- 
ward force in a rupture and use that same force to hold the rupture automatically, 
Chas. Clathe’s ‘‘Genuine’’ Truss (Pat’d) is the lightest, cleanliest and most 
effective Truss suitable for all work and occupations; the ideal Truss for warm 
weather and for bathing; specially adapted for bicyclists, 


THE CHAS. CLUTHE CoO., — 


213 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT, MICH, 
AND WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA. 


Sole Agencies where CHAS. CLUTHE’S TRUSSES are fitted: 


GREATER NEW YORK, CHAS. CLUTHE, yn., 
DOWNING BLDG., 108 FULTON 6T., NEW YORK. 





Write to-day for our Agent in your town. 
Our illustrated book, FREE, in plain, 
sealed envelope. It tells all about our 
Trusses, and how to get them. 














PHILADELPHIA, CHAS. LENTZ & SONS 18 N.11TH SY, 
WASHINGTON, CHAS. FISCHER 623 7TH Gr. N. W. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., CHAS. R. FULLER Co. 
15 So. Sr. P; St. 
ST. LOUIS, ALLEN & GEIGER 716 Otive Sr. i oe 
300 No. Howarp 6h 
CINCINNATI MAX WOCHER « GON, 21 W. 6TH St. eumihinsimeeadnannE: ratty ntinecae 


More cases of Rupture have been cured by CHAS. CLUTHE’S TRUSSES 
than by any other agency known. Write to-day for book. 


BOSTON, COOMAN & SHURTLEF?, 15 Taemonr Sr, 
BALTIMORE, CHAS. WILLMS’ SURG. INSTR. co.,. 








he Maiestic Oil Cooking Stove 


The Best in the World. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR READERS, Good 
until Sept. Ist only. 

A $9.75 stove for only $7.50. 
BERS BERBERS PREERKEBREKHRE BK ¥ 
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RREKRKERERE 


FEPEPELEDH 





HE “MAJESTIC” is entirely different from any of the old fashioned 
oil stoves, Instead of being made with Cast Iron flues, extensions, 
radiators, ete., that radiate as much heat as a furnace or a coal range, 
they are constructed entirely of Steel and Polished Brass, and so 
arranged that they radiate but little heat, and are Light, Durable 
and Handsone, besides being absolutely safe. Do not smoke, 
smell or blow up. 

There is a growing demand for summer cooking stoves that are 
not costly, and are absolutely safe, consequently tointroduce this 
splendid cooker among the readers of the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR we offer 
our Majestic No. 2 Stove, including a Baking Oven and a Flat Iron 
Heater, delivered free of freight to any point east of the Missouri 
River for $7.50if you mention Norma Instructor. (Our regular 
price for this outfit is $9.75.) We hold this offer open until Sept. Ist, 
1898 only. We are now the largest manufacturers of oil stoves in the 
world, and are determined to introduce our goods all over the United 
States, and when the war with Spain is over, shall seek sales abroad. 
You may send the $7.50 by Postal or Express Money order, Registered letter or N. Y. Draft. We guarantee satisfaction or will refund 
the money. We refer to Jackson city Bank, People’s National or the Union Banks of Jackson, Mich. as to our responsibility,—and as 
to the merits of our stores, we refer to Mrs. Carrie M. Saunders, Principal Instructor Michigan Cooking School of Saginaw, Mich. If 
further particulars are desired address 


Novelty [Manufacturing Co., 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


Be sure and mention Normal Instructor when you write. 
900900000000 00000000 OOo 
A BETTER EDUCATION? 


DO YOU WANT 4 BETTER Position? 











IF YOU DO, take a course in the AMIERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NORIIAL. Read their advertisement on page 3 of this magazine. 





A Troublesome Call. 





We were going, on Saturday, ever so far— 

My mamma and I—to the Dollies’ Bazar, 

Where fifty wax dollies—the lovliest show— 

Went walking about when they wound’em, you know. 


You wouldn't believe half the things they could do ; 
Why, one said: ‘‘Good-morning,”’ as plainly as you. 
One played the piano, and one, dressed in laee, 
Walked up to the mirror and powdered her face. 


Well, when we were ready we stepped in the hall, 
And there was a lady a-coming to call. 

She said she just chanced to be passing that way, 
And she really had only a minute to stay. 


We waited and waited, and hoped she would go, 
Till I saw it was almost the time for the show. 

For I heard the clocks striking all over the town, 
And I knew that the dollies would all be run down. 


And so I just said: ‘‘I should s’pose, Mrs. Black, 

Your little girl wonders why don’t you come back.’’ 

That’s all that I spoke, every ’dentical word ; 

But she said: “Little girls should be seen and not 
heard.”’ 


I guess that’s a proverb, so maybe ’tis true ; 

3ut, if people won’t see, what can little girls do? 

My mamma looked queer, but that ended the call, 

And we went to the Dollies’ Bazar, after all. 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 








The Traveled Bumble-Bee. 





A bumble-bee belted with brown and gold 
On a purple clover sat ; 
His whiskers were shaggy, his clothes were old, 
And he wore a shabby hat ; 
But his song was loud, and his merry eye 
Was full of laughter and fun, 
As he watched the bob-o’-links flutter by, 
And spread his wings in the sun. 


A butterfly spangled with yellow and red 
Came flying along that way ; 

He had two little feathers on his head, 
And his coat was Quaker gray ; 

He carried a parasol made of blue, 
And wore a purple vest ; 

And seeing a bumble-bee, down he flew, 
And lit on a daisy’s crest. 


Then from the grass by a mossy stone 
A cricket and beetle came ; 

One with black garb, while the other shone 
Like an opal’s changing flame ; 

A swaying buttercup’s golden bloom 
Bent down with the beetle weight, 

And high on a timothy’s rounded plume 
The cricket chirruped elate. 


The bumble-bee sang of distant lands 
Where tropical rivers flows, 

Of wide seas rolling up shining sands, 
And mountains with crowns of snow ; 

Of great broad plains, with flower-gems bright, 
Of forests, whose fragrant glooms 

Showed crumbling ruins, ghostly and white, 
Old forgotten nations’ tombs. 


Then wisely the bettle winked his eye ; 
The cricket grew staid and still, 

The butterfly, in his great surprise, 
Went sailing over the hill ; 

The beetle scrambled beneath his stone, 
The cricket, he gave a hop, 

And there the bumble-bee sat alone 


On the purple clover top. —Selected, 
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After using. 
Mrs. ANNA C. OHLSON, E. Chelmsford, Mass. 


Before using. 


BALDNESS IS UNNECESSARY, 


To advertise our wonderful Hair Growing 
preparations where — are at ow unknown, 
we offer 50 cash prizes—$500 in Gold Free. 
Whether you are entirely bald, or , 3 just begun 

to lose your hair; or never having had much, now 
ae it Taxeriant you have an equal chance 
to earn a small fortune and in any case will grow 
luxuriant hair to pay you for your trouble. 
We find that each new patient is the means of send- 
ing us so many others that we can easily afford to 
pay large sums for new patients. Write to-day. 


WRITE TO-DAY. SENT FREE. 

Full information about prize distribution, inter- 
esting book on scalp diseases and baldness, and a 
symptom blank which will enable us to give spec- 
ial treatment to suit your case and which will 
grow beautiful luxuriant hair. Don’t send money. 
Address the 
DR. A. FE RHODES CO., Lowell, Mass., 

air and} Beal § Specialists, 

re. : Any National Bank in Lowell. 











WANT AN ORGAN? 

Ifyou want an elegant piano or organ, we will send 
you one by freight to be settled for on easy payments 
(a few doilars each month) so you can enjoy it while 
paying. Don’t fail to write at once for free new 
mammoth catalogue and full particulars to Cornish 
& Co., Washington, N. J., and don’t fail to mention 
that y ‘ou saw the offer in NorMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


COMBINATION DIPPER, Seven useful articles in 
one. Samples FREE, prepaid, to AGENTS. Other 
articles new, and catchy. Write, postal will do, 


RUNDE *L MFY., CORNING, N. Y- 








-Your Dinner 2.5 


allat onetime on one burner of any 
kind of stove if you use 


THE 


DEAL Steam Cooker 


Prevents and odors. Will re- 

duce fuel Dito 50 per cent. Whistle 
blows when cooker needs more water. 
Will hold 12 one quart glass jars 
in Canning Fruit. Agents Wanted. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box 42 Toledo, 0, 


fe" Star x seen. 


a= +--Cutting 


Lathes estes 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features 
Send for Catalogue B. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
97 Water St.,Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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Post Omice an Count 
and we mail, atone’ ~ a lot of 
hand enameled a PI lated 
Jewelry han p= friends. 
When sold you send our money 
‘) _ we — , charges paid, an 
4 Stem-winding, 


a present. 

/ what youdo notsell. Write full 

f, name,—Mr., Miss or Mrs —s0 we 
can tell whether we are doing 
business with a lady or gent. Ad- 
dress_N. YW. B 
522 E.116th St., New York 




















A Fountain 
For Fiftyee 
Cents, eeee 


The World Famous 
Ball Nozzle 


Beautifies the Lawn. Throws a spray like 
natural rain. For sale by all hardware 
dealers, or shipped direct on receipt of price. 


€. @. Stearns § Company, Syracuse, fi. Y. 
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To Arcady. 


Robin, abob in the top of the sycamore, 
Swinging and singing and flinging your 
song 
Out on the April breeze, 
Over the maple-trees, 
Like a gay cavalier lilting along 
Over the hills to the valleys of Arcady, 
Through dewy dells where the spring 
blossoms blow, 
Out of gray shadow-lands 
Into May meadow-lands 
Starry with wind-flowers whiter than 
show— 
Oh, let me ride with you, Robin, 
Arcady, 
Swift through the cool of the dew and 
the dawn! 
Oh, let me sing with you— 
Make the road ring with you— 
Gaily and gallantly galloping on ! 
Sing of the mystery, 
Older than history, 
Sung by the seed in the growth of the 
grain ! 


Come, let me ride with you, Robin, to 
Arcady, : 
Over the hills in the dawn of the day— 
Out of the shadow-lands 
Into the meadow-lands, 
Where it is summer forever and aye! 
—John Bennett. 
————e 


**When War Shall Be No 
More.”’ 


Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 

Were halfthe wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warriors name would be a name ab- 
horred | 

And every nation that would lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its fore- 

; head 

Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 


Down the dark future, through long gen- 
erations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vi- 
brations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace I? 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
— OO 
The Old Farm House. 


An old farm house with meadows wide 
And sweet with clover on every side— 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And thinks this self-thought all the day : 
“Ah, could I go far, far away 

From this dull spot the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world had been 
Amid the tumult of the throng 

Keeps thinking, thinking all day long : 
“Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field path to the farm-house door— 
The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy would I be!’ 





Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 
out the knowledge of the patient. Address 
DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 











There are other railroads, but if youcan get a 
ticket via the New York Central you know you 
will have not only the best service and make the 
Jastest time, but when you reach your journey’s 
end you will find yourself in the centre of the city 
to which you travel, and having passed over the 
most comfortable route you will vow never to go 
by any other. 

“A word to the wise is better than an una- 
bridged dictionary to one who can’t read.” 

MARTYN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


“America’s Great Resorts,’”’ a 48-page pamphlet 
with large map printed in colors, briefly describ- 
ing and illustrating man y of the’ principal —— 
and pleasure resorts, will be sent free, . peste, 
on receipt of one 2-cent stamp, by Geo an- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, Gran 
Station, New York. 


$600 T0 $900 PER YEAR 


and allexpenses. Salary paid joe ney A to our Gen- 
ral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 
We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 
pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change. If interested, send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books seil. 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


“VIVE” CAMERAS $5. 


Best on the market.—Do perfect work. Take a 
picture 44x44—Larger than any other cam- 
era sold for the meaner. Just the thing and al- 
most indispensable on 

R - SUMMER - VACATION. 

Send 5c forsample. Every camera guaranteed. 

H. E. Patterson, 18 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


nightsno more. Brain- 
workers can secure 
sound, restful sleep, 
and immunity from nervous de- 


pression, by use of a new remedy containing no 

opium, morphine, ae or ouher harmful drug. 

Sample to teachers, free. Zapota Remed: _ 
P. 0. Box 263, Milwaukee, 


SALESMEN ‘r00-00 


$100.00 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100 per cent. profit. Finesidelines, Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG. CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 


Central 














Students and Teachers can make good wages 
selling our up-to-date series of original retouched ster- 
eoscopic views and new dark chamber vitascopes. 
Our series comprise more than 10,000 subjects, from 
every part of the Globe, including a series of views 
from Ae eae Cuba and the wreck of the Battleship 

“S. 8. Maine.’ Exclusive territory. 

GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 32 8S. 16th ‘St, Phila., Pa. 


Free to Bald-Heads. We will 
send free on application full in- 
formation how to grow hair upon 
bald heads, stop hair falling, and 
produce a fine growth of whiskers, 
mustaches, etc. J. LORRIMER & 
CO., 1005 Penn Ave., Baltimore, Md, 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. Dr. B. W. HAIR Cincinnati, 0, 














|. bg AGENTS—Lady or Gentleman, to col- 
lect small pictures to copy and enlarge to a 
beautiful crayon or water color portrait. $1.00 prem- 
tum given to every agent; send for catalog, etc. 

. B. GOYERT, Artist, Batesville, Indiana. 


‘tse VISITING CARDS? 


If so, send for sample of Paper Cards in book form, 
Something new, up-to-date. Endorsed by the we: 
Send stamp. GEO. R. BROWN, Dansville,N. ¥ 
GENTS: out capital ; something used in 
every ‘amily. A great chance 


for any man willing to work. A. NIELEN, 
Cincinnati, O. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful picture 
in rich colors upon a back-ground of solid gold. Tre- 
mendous seller. Agents delighted, sells at 50 cents, 
sot s ¥~ for 12c. to ee ght ee and advtg.; 9 for 
1.00; 50 for postpaid. HOME 
ART PICT TURE C CO., Chicago, Ill. 
OUR PLA has lightened the heart of many a 
deserving man. If honest we will 
furnish our staple, year round sellers, Pay when 


sold. No —, = ory for stamp. 
D. HAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND YOUR PHOTO 


to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 
made from it. Your photo returned safely. Agents 
wanted. A. SEGNO, Columbus, Ohio. 


Te SHEET MUSIC! iezcpresters 








We start youin bustmess with- 














PER Sold everywhere at 30c per copy. 
COPY, | Catalogue of 12,000 ads ee to any 
address. W. BREHM, ERIE, PA. 


'OUNG Men and Ladies wanted to Learn Telegra- 
phy and R. R. Book-keeping. This institution is 
endorsed by leading railways as ths most perfect of 
its kind. Write for catalogue. THE MORSE 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oshkosh, Wis. 


BOYS AND GIRLS iitsrcre nomena: alo 
handsome present toeach. Send name. No 
cash required. N. I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
to sell our Sat- 


LADY AGENTS WANTED sx'sna°storeen 


underskirts. We make an elegant line. 
Send for catalogue. CRAYTON SKIRT * do. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Active, reliable man to travel and ap- 


WANTE point agents; $60.00 a month and ex- 


penses. Good chance for advancement. Address, 
fneer Company, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WAN 
Good reliable agents to sell Ideal water 


WANTE filters the most complete filter on the 


market. Every honsehold needs one. Send for cat- 
alogue. Ideal Filter Co,. St. Louis, Mo. 


(iis: AGENTS WANTED. 

















the name and address ofevery grown 
pernen inthe U.S. Address with 2c 
R.W.ADAMS & CO., 
Creal Springs, Til. 








UICK returns selling our pat. household novelties 
UICKLY paste ad. on postal with your address, 
UICKLY receive free illustrated circulars. 
Address, QUICK MFG. CO., GALIEN, MICH, 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION tie oniy2 


Opals and Minerals at very low prices. 
Gress, A.N. FULLER, Lawrence, pong 








Little Wonder Bicycle Bell. 






The newest bell in the market with 
flexible shaft and rubber trolley. 
Do you wish an agency during va- 
cation? Ifso write to us and we will 
give you further snpeemation. Retail 

price only $1.0. K.& M. BELL 

CcoO., 1198 Pearl St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 
remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarrh and deafness, Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars by addressing as above. 

todo copying at home. 


WRITERS WANTED favv colitge: Lima, 0: 
e iT mo SPECTACLE at wholesale, Send 


Lon in 
wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Ill, 
ALL KINDS of watches from 98c upwards; _cata- 




















How happy should I be ! 


logue sent free. Safe Watch Co., P, O, Box 180, N.Y. 





WE TRUST YOU, If honest we will ship 
you our line of quick 
sellers. You pay when sold. G pay and steady 
demand year round, Send stamp for our plan, 
D. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 





SEND US any Cabinet Photo and get 12 beautiful 
Miniatures for only 27¢c postpaid, Sam- 
ple2cents. EXCELSIOR PHOTO Co., Palmer, Mass, 





Recitations and Readings bound in pa- 

pers mailed to any address for 35 cents in 
stamps, Address J. S. Ogilvie,60 Rose St., New York, 
eank for itself, 


FI ITS » WALL CHBMICAL CO, WEST PHILA, Pa: 
Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Maek- 


wom E intesh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 


ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., 3118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 





Cones. Leres, trial bottle free 
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What 


TEACHERS, 


are you going to do during the vacation months? The two 


most undesirable features of a teacher’s work are, alow salary while 
employed, and several months each year of enforced idleness. 
you want to overcome these difficulties, we desire to confer with you. 


If 


The founders of this publishing house know from practical experience what the difficulties of the teachar’s position are, and 


what he can do to successfully overcome them. 


There is nothing in which the teacher can engage so successfully during 


the summer vacation as in the agency work, if he sells something that is consistent with his regular work. A few months 
as salesman will bring health and strength, and will give him that keener insight into human nature that will settle for him 
the serious question of school government and enable him to rise the more rapidly if he desires to make teaching his life- 


work, Or, it will lay a safe foundation for a business career. 


Besides it will bring him money. He will save what he has 


earned and add to his former earnings. - We want ambitious teachers this summer to represent our new book, 


“THE WORLD: HEROIC AND MYSTERIOUS,” BY J. W. BUEL, 


AUTHOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL STORY “THE STORY OF MAN,” “SEA AND 
LAND,” ETC., THE GREATEST SELLING BOOK OF TH. CENTURY. 





‘The World: Heroicand Mysterious,”’ is a new book just from the press, 
and it is by far the most interesting and valuable book that Mr. Buel has written. 
It embraces a history of the adventures, sufferings and grand achievements 
of the explorers of the century. It presents in expositional completeness, 
under i to classifications, all the wonderlands of the earth. It forms 
an encyclopaedia of geographic and ethnographic knowledge of the least 
known countries and peoples of the world, the advance of civilization, and the 
reclamation and heroic accomplishments of one hundred years in arctic re- 
gions and tropic climes. There is no book like it. The information it con- 
tains is not found in any other book. It isa monumental record of the ex- 
plorations, discoveries, results and progress of a hundred years. It is 

A delineation of the least known countries of the globe, and descrip- 


The Work Covers Every Subject Thoroughly 


As an illustration of how thoroughly each divis- 
ion of the book is worked out we give here the sub- 
titles under the section devoted to ‘‘The Polar Re- 
gions:’’ “The Spirit of Polar Explorations,’’ 12 pages ; 
“Arctic Discoveries of Nansen,” 5 pages; ‘‘Nansen’s 
Search for the Pole,’’ 11 pages; ‘‘The Peary Expedi- 
tion,” 8 pages; ‘‘Andree’s Balloon Expedition,” 5 
pages; ‘‘Disasters Attending Arctic Travels,’’ 7 pages ; 
“Beginning of Indescribable Sufferings,” 6 pages ; 
“Efforts to Find and Relieve Greeley,’’ 12 pages; 
“Mysteries of the Land of Cold,” 7 pages; ‘‘Hunting 
in the Far Northland,’’ 17 pages. As this subject is 
of less practical value than the others, less space is de- 
voted to it. It gives, however, an idea of the com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of the work and of its § 
excellent qualities as an instructive and entertain- 
ing book. The charm of the book is in that it treats 
of live subjects that interest everybody, and its 
great value lies in that, it contains important in- 
formation that cannot be secured elsewhere in 
collected form. 





tions of all the savage races. 

An educational combination of geography, natural history, and story 
of mankind. 

A graphic and authentic recital of the world’s progress during the 
closing century. 

A very encyclopaedia of travel, adventure and discovery by the 
world’s most famous explorers. 

A narrative of the surprising things, places and customs peculiar to 
savage countries, both insular and continental. 

A full history of the Cuban War, the Alaska gold discoveries, the 
South African uprisings, the results of travels through Tibet, Oceanica, 
South America, Africa, Siberia, and explorations into the polar regions. 


Nearly 100 Square Feet of Delicate 
Engravings, 


The book is more profusely illustrated by the 
| finest products of the engraver’s art than any other 
subscription book. Every subject is as fully de- ‘ 
scribed by picttire representation as it is by Mr. 
Buel’s charming and facile pen. The volume con- | 
tains over 300 exquisite drawings by America’s 
best artists, drawn from photographs taken expressly 
for this book. The expense of securing these.photo- 
graphs and making these drawings has been so great 
that were we to state the amount few people would 
believe it possible to make such an expenditure in il- 
lustrating a book. This grand picture gallery in itself 
is worth more than the price of the book, and will 
appeal to all, old and young. Mr. Buel’s charming 
way of treating every subject illustrated gives life and 
zest and new meaning to every illustration. In ad- 
dition to the illustrations throughout the book there 
is a double-page frontispiece plate, in richest 
chromo colors, representing ‘‘Africa’s Reclam- 
ation.”’ 


ee 
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“THE WORLD: HEROIC AND MYSTERIOUS” is a Superb quarto volume, 8x31 INCHES, of over 600 PAGES, printed on BEST SUPER PAPER 
made expressly for this book. It would sell readily at from $4.00 to $7.00. The prices, however, are only: In ILLUMINATED SAMITE CLOTH, $3.00; ENG- 
LISH DRAWING ROOM EDITION, $3.50; PARLOR EDITION, FULL MOROCCO, $4.75. 


AGENT WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY, 


E W ANT Y0 We want an active, ambitious teacher 
W 1s inevery county of the United States 
and Canada to take the exclusive agency during the summer 
vacation for “The World: Heroic and Mysterious.” The 
selling qualities of this book are so great and our terms to 
salespeople are so liberal that we can assure every energetic 
teacher a profit of several hundred dollars during the sum- 
mer vacation. We want you who are reading this to take the 
agency at once for your county. I< you want profitable 
work during the summer vacation, apply at once for territory. 
Do not delay a day or you may come too late. Territory is 
oing rapidly. his is just the book for-teachers to sell. 
tisonein which they and a are interested. It 
matters not whether you have had experience or not, you 
can sell this book. Your training in the school room will 
bring you success. Then_our instructions are so good that 
you can not but succeed. Wegive you such extraordinar 
terms that every lour’s work will yield you large profits. If 
you take but from three to five orders a day, you will make 
more than $160 a month. You can double this by faithful 
work. Others are doing it. You are as good as they, 
GREAT BARGAIN To further maintain our position 
A « asthe leading subscription book 
house of America we authorize all our agents for this book to 
give every purchaser of a copy of this book, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our monthly magazine, FACTS AND FICTION, sub- 
scription price, $1.00a year. This offer enables you to give 
two publications for the price of one and helps you to take 


THE DOMINION COMPANY, 





orders rapidly. Every buyer of the book becomes a regular 
paid-up yearly subscriber to the magazine. 


ANOTHER GREAT BARGAIN, tooitundeonsequent 
su FACTS AND FICTION 


book and consequent 
bseriber to becomes a member of 
Facts and Fiction Literary Bureau. This Bureau is organized 
to sell miscellaneous books to its members at publishers’ 
wholesale prices. Hence a member of this Bureau can buy 
all miscellaneous, technical and school books and publications 
at about the same prices that local dealers pay for them. 
Every member receives the Bureau’s ae catalogues and 
price lists to members. This feature will induce many to buy 
the book aside from the extraordinary value in itself. Did 
you ever hear of such a chance to represent a great bargain? 
s it not the chance of a life-time? Can you afford to miss it? 
Remember, we can let you represent this big bargain exclus- 


ively in your county. p 
TERRITOR As stated above, we can give you the 
1 exclusive sale of the book in your county 
or in any part of your county. This means a good and pro- 
tected business for you. 
TERMS We give you the most liberal commission. We 
1 prepay freight on good orders, and extend a 30 
days’ credit when needed. We help our agents in every way 
to make a success of the business. 
OUTFI This consists of a sample book containing over a 
ts hundred pages selected from the book, showing 
contents, type, illustrations, quality of paper and three styles 





of binding. Wesend with it our best instructions for suc- 
cessful work, sample copies of FACTS AND FICTION, nec- 
essary blanks, etc. This will be sent you prepaid for only 50 
cents. This amount will include payment for a six month’s 
subscription to FACTS AND FICTION for yourself. Hence 
the outfit will be practically free to you. Send for outfit the 
first thing you do. Send to-day so as tosecure your choice 
of territory. Don’t wait to write about it. Strike at once. 


You’ll get our best terms. 
WHAT CAN YOU D0 That is the important ques- 

L tion. In the first place you 
can rest assured that this isa popular book and a great seller. 
In the second place the greatest bargain ever offered in the 
book world goes with it. In the third place you have confi- 
dence enough in yourself to know that you can do at least as 
well as those who are selling itand who have not the educa- 
tion and tact to handle people that youhave. This will mean 
from 30 to 40 orders a week at the lowest estimate. You 
will do better than this. You can this minute make a list of 
several hundred persons to whom you know you can sell 
this big bargain. You better look into the matter carefully. 
To do this order a prospectus and see what we are offering 
you. As it costs us nearly adollar to make the prospectus, we 
would not urge you to get one did we not know that you will 
engage with us. Last year many teachers engaged ‘with us 
during the vacation and many found the work so profitable 
that they continued with us instead of going back to the 
school-room. 


Dept. 16, 352, 354, 356 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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me 26 pounds assed te feel'b 
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weight. 


COSTS YOU NOTHING TO 
with no advertisin ng oD 
strictly confident: 


ARE 
you 


‘ ponereg S people of 
ant to ta 


hear from us; we can tell 
at a trifling cost. The folio 


TOO FAT 


If so, — not reduce your weight and be comfortable. Obesi 
disposes to Heart Trouble, 

» ete. 
refined taste. 
‘e and not expensive. 
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on kr , Liver Diseases ,Constipation, 
and is not only gerous, but extremely 
Our remedy is simple, safe, pleas: 
DON’T do or take an thing until yo 
ou how to MAKE E REMEDY AT HO} 
owing are afew of thousands who have been 


reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 


Ferry 
hester,N 


Mich. 
¥ 


ington,Neb, 


MissM.Nobies ,Racine, Wis 
going to give away 


= BARRELS OF SAMPLE BOXES FREES 


just to prove how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is to 
If you want jo send us your name and address at once. 
xis sent in a plain sealed package 
rit to ah mat. what it contains. Correspondence 
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HALL CHEMICAL Co., 
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Box, St. Louis, Mo. 





is Beautiful Fine Black Brilliantine 


DRESS SKIRT.<:5|98 


EXPRESS PR 


aie Cocoa 

nterlining that keep 

the shape and gives 

skirt the fashion- 

able hang. Give 

waist measure and 

= w of skirt de- 
sired. Order at 

as this is a 

a offer. ’ 


om 
spec 
Money 
funded if wot” 
satisfactory. 
Write for 
new illustra- 
catalog 
oday. 
Address plainly. 
PROGRESS TAILORING 
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EPAID. 





CO. ,Dept.N-1, Medinah Temple, Chicage 


The above firm is reliable.—Editor. 





FOR BOYS 


Cc GIRLS 


We mail Needles at ourrisk. When 
sold, send money and we mafl Watch 
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Camera 
instead of 
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Ae > you 
CO.. 522 flies St., 


Spins ed Table 
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iss or Mrs.)s0 wecan — 
Lady or sent, Address, o 
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New York 
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Size 
94x 


free. *on FTS & 








A CAMERA 


MANDOLIN, 


BICYGLE, 


GUITAR OR VIOLIN: 
You can do it ina few 
few hours by just going 


by at once for Circu- 
d full particulars 
ED, 842 pa An aes Bod, CHICAGO 








LADIES NEW PANEL SHOES 
to anyone who will sell just 
a few boxes of ourToiletSoap 
to their friends. 
latest thing in ladies shoes, 
made from the best of French Vici Kid, black or 
chocolate. Finest worked ay 3 silk vesting in 
panel tops. New coin toe with ki 


Fre 


new style backstay. Alls 
will be delighted to learn 


tain these shoes. Illustrated premium list of 


Bicyeles, Cameras,Dinner 


free. Write today for full particulars, 
This offer may not appear again. 


4 He DAWSON & CO., 


tate Street, 














The very 


d tops and 
izes and widths, You 
how easy you can ob. 


Sets,etc., mailed 





Dept. 21, CHICAGO. 
fee BICYCLES 2 
189) $17.75 to $32.50 CHEAPER 


SS We oF mpi ture & guarantee all our wheels. 





» anywhere on approval. You take no 
rite for catalogue and special offer. 


Agents Wanted. B. Y. SPURK BICYCLE CO., 62 State St.,Chicago 





Guaranteed 


New 


Bicycles $18.50- $25 


New ’97 Models at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
eg anywhere on approval. You save 


5 to $40. Catalog Free, Agents Wanted, 
ieago 


CLYDE P. WARNER MFG. CO., 267 Wabash Ave., B-38, Chi 





needed; 
PEasE 


$7 


Month and Expenses; no experience 


ition permanent; self-seller. 
. CO., Station W, Cincinnati, O, 











Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DrsorvERs of the 
Kidneys and Blad- 
der cause, BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, RHE U MA- 
TISM GiAVEL PAIN 
IN THE. BACK. FE 


MALE 
URINARY DISORDERS 
4 ROPSY, etc. For 
hese diseases a POS- 
ITIVE SPECIFIC CURE 
found in a new 
botanical discovery, 
the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRUB, 
called by botanists, 
the piper methysti- 
cum,from the gag 
river, East India. 
has the cairaneal- 





Mrs.L.D. Pests Leneusdk mu. 


nary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 Seve. It 
acts directly on the ki mors and cures re Acid, drain- 
ing out of the Blood the en - c Acid, 
Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause th 

pier 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washingto 

tantiBee in the Christian Advocate, that ree co mpleely 
cured him of Kidney ond Bladder Disease of many 


years’ standing. on. }. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder dinonse of ten years’ 
standing. Many ladies, inclading re agely, 
Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. Sara Vunk, "Bdinbore, 
Pa., testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kid- 
ney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 


That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail F only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes ¢ 


“a 
ove 





me 


cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. q 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 
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FOR AILMENTS OF THE 


Something new. Approved by highest medical authori 


RILEY'S V'S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 


of Electrical Science. It itive: 
~. hes, n Post pare 4 





pamphiet, with 
hysiciansand cit citizens furnished. 
‘Also a EE on Bows on sitions. For 
aay oda a 
Petey usorRas Sterition 


Or order eas D 
IS A DISBASE 


iQUOR- HABIT ano CURABLE 


Anyone drinki ne Sa liquors to excess is a sick 

rson and ni medical assistance, I ive every con. 
venience at my residence for the care and treatment of those 
Dr. fi. from this disease. For full particulars call or write 
Dr. G. H. McMICHAEL, 76 W, Tupper St., Buffale, N, Y. 
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On Time. 





The American boy is not the only one, 
it appears, who sometimes has the 
sagacity to apply for a situation just in 
the nick of time. A London paper tells 
of asmall boy who dashed breathless 
into a merchant’s office and demanded : 

“Is the gov’nor in?” 

‘Yes; what do you want?’’ 

“Must see him myself. 
tickler.”’ 

“But you can’t see him.” 

“Must, really—immejit. I tell you it 
is most pertickler.’’ 

The boy’s importunity at last won him 
admission. 

“Well, boy, what is it you want?” 
asked the merchant with some anxiety. 

“Do you want an orfice boy, sir?” 

‘*You impudent young rascal! We've 
got one.” 

‘‘Beg pardon, you ain’t, sir.” 

‘“‘What do you mean ?” 

“Your boy’s just been run over in 
Cheapside, sir, and he won’t never work 
for you no more.’”’ The applicant was 
engaged.— Youth’s Companion. 

OI 
The Great Strength of Wash- 


ington. 


Most per- 





From all accounts George Washington 
was not only “first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,”’ 
but first in athletic sports. Had he lived 
to-day, doubtless his college would be 
crowing over him as itsadored champion 
in the race or arena. 

It is said, though we do not know how 
truly, that Washington once stood in the 
bed of astream which runs under the 
Natural Bridge in Virginia, and threw a 
stone upon the top of the arch. The} ¢ 
bridge is two hundred feet above the 
stream. Washington was very fond of 
athletics. A story is told by Charles 


Wilson Peale, who was an athlete him- | 


self, as well as a soldier and an artist, as 
follows: “Some young fellows were 
‘pitching the bar’ on the lawn at Mt. 
Vernon, when Washington came in 
among them, and took the bar. No 
sooner did the heavy iron feel the grasp 
of his hand than he sent it et tg 
through the air, striking the ground far, 
very far beyond the utmost limits any 
one had previously thrown it. We were 
indeed amazed as we stood around, all 
stripped to the buff, with shirtsleeves 
rolled up”? (Washington had not stopped 
to take off his coat, even,) and having 
thought ourselves very clever fellows, 
while Washington, on retiring, pleasantly 
observed, ‘When you beat my pitch. I'll 


try again. »99 
——————~@e—__—_ 


Battery table lamps at prices from $1.50 
up, are the latest productions in the line 
pi electric lighting devices, and the Ohio 
Electric Works, leveland, are the pro- 
:| ducers. Inthecompany’s ‘advertisement 
on 36 are illustrated four leading 
novelties manufactured by them. The 
new catalogue for 1898 is now ready for 
distribution, and may be obtained by 

plying to the Ohio Electric Works, 
Che veland, O., and mentioning Norma. 
InstRUcTOR. 











FREE. 


This is a large-size express Wagon with removable 
sliding seat, welded steel tires, steel axles, all hard 
wood, handsomely finished, wood dasher, whip socket 
and whip. Wheels are made of selected stock and 
have turned spokes and plated hub bands. <A cart 
that every boy should be proud to own, 

We offer to make you a free gift of one of these 
carts if you will give us just two hours of your time, 
We pay all the express charges on it and deliver it 
right at your home anywhere in the New England 
States. Send us your address on a postal if you want 


a cart. 
TILDEN Tee Cco., 
Brockton, ° : Mass. 


LADY AGENTS 


To sell our corsets and shoulder braces. No ex- 
— required. Our corsets sell themselves, 

ou can soon work up a lucrative and_ steady 
business. Appoint sub-agents to work ere thes 
Write us for full particulars. AMSON 
CORSET AND BRACE og" gl istz and 
1514 Locust Street, St. Leuis, Mo. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadephia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 
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CIRCULARS. Enclose 9 
Exczuision Apv. le ity. 


» 213 125 St., N. ¥.C 








Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 

For years women have been fooled into using dissolv- 
ing fluids and pastes, or other similar preparations, 
to burn off or pull out hairs. A razor willdoas much 

. Buta treatment has been recently discovered 
which absolutely kills the hair without any deceit or 
humbug. Itis new, sensible and pleasant, but effiect- 
ive. Inflicts no pain and cannot harm skin. Home 
treatment. Write for information. The Mono- 
gram Co., 107 Pearl St., New York. 

AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Write now for new catalogue. 
It’s free and will tell you about 
thestock we grow and ourprices, 
ESTABLISHED 1869. 150 ACRES. 
THE GEORGE A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 
Bex 1885, DANSVILLE, N Y 
SCHOOL YOURSEL Our plan will make 
' youindependent. W e 
furnish you our line of stapl e, year round sellers. 
You pay when sold. Work spare time. Full partic- 
ularsforstamp. D.T. Graham, St. Leuis. —_ 
SIX DOILIES FREE. 

For one dime we will send our fashion paper 3 mos, 
and give free SIX HANDSOME DOILIES, in beautiful 
designs, ready to work. Right size for use on table. 

A. N, JOURNAL CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
FAD VIOLIN, MANDOLIN BANJO 
Self-Taught, Without Notes 
by Figure Music. BIG Illustrated Catalog 
forastamp. E, C, HOWE, 801 Bay State Bldg. Chicago. 
can make $10 per week at home 
during vacation ; no capital re- 
ga. Write for our plan. 
G. F. SMITH co., Woodsboro, Md, 
gents, Perfumes, etc. on credit. Big profits. Ex. Pd. 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17, Sta. L, New York. 

a 
$6100 
Custom Shoes, Finest leather int the world. $1.2: i) 
toagents. Welcome, Shoemaker, Burlington, Vt. 

NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
With or without Faev Steaming Attachment, 


(protected by patent.) Hot Air, Vapor, Medica- 
ted or Tark ish Baths at home. Has no equal 


forits curative properties 2 and pean bathing 


fol agers . Entirely e Cures 
Jolds, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
Female Complaints, all Blood,Skin, Nerve and 
Kidney Diseases.Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 
ies the complexion.Size 39x lin. folded ;weight 
Ibs. Itis not aaet orsack but a Cabinet sup- 
a galvanized frame. Deseriptive Book Price Low. 

fanted. P. MOLLENKOPP & MoCREARY, Toledo, Ohio 


Beenie 
SURE 


ASTHMA cure 


i haveasure, safe and speedy cure for that distress- 

ing and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 

a seated it —_> be. To convince any sufferer of its 

virtue, I willmaila trial package free, Relicf 

is instant and complete cure certain. Write at once to 
Ge ? le» BOX828, ta, Mee 


When writing mention NoBMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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A Beautiful Remembrance From Teacher to Pupil. 
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The above cuts are two-thirds actual size ot Souvenirs. 


=: Elegant Gifts for Close of School. < 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they purchased and the man- 
ner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the first year. Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them for their pupils during this period ! 
The custom of giving pupils some little token at the close of school is an excellent one, and teachers everywhere observe it. It has been, however, 

difficult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. The want is supplied by 


@ Our School Souvenirs_. 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, they will be 
highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs. These Souvenirs consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and onthe second the names of the pupils. Heavy 
embossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. Where two cards are not suflicient additional cards are at- 
tached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


OUR NEW PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIRS NOW READY. 


A new feature, which will render them much more valuable than ever before, is now provided for our Souvenirs. It consists in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the teacher’s photograph. Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph 
from which to copy, and make extra remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the number of Souvenirs required. There will be no change in the 
photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. We can, of course, furnish them 
with or without photograph, as desired. Photographs have always been considered a most appropriate gift for close of school, 
but they could not often be used on account of the great expense, especially where the school is large. Now that you can pro- 
cure good photographs in connection with the most appropriate gifts ever devised for presentation to pupils (our Souvenirs) for 
a mere trifle, none should fail to take advantage of the opportunity. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet- 
sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length or smaller card size. Many will find a picture of the school house a 
very attractive feature for the cards. Additional ones 3c. 


D 


| 


f 


Price List. 
15 or less $1.00 





Number to Order, Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many oes be eae 
a more as you Wish. State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you Sore ah Oe ee 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and forall over that num 
plainly written. veut codered must 
When to Order, Orders can usually be filled within two days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple carnes printed, Sent 
ce ees )«=— Of weeks in advance, if possible, so as to avoid any possible delay. Photographic orders will take more La pak ety 5 lag 
time to execute than those without. pa 

We have discontinued sending Sample Souvenirs, the cost being too great. The above advertisement clearly shows the style of the Souvenir, and we guarantee per cent in addition 
them as :epresented. to the prices above 
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On Ten Days Trial 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA | 


until you strike one that just suits you—one you can easily handle, that doesn’t worry you with its little fits 
and freaks. There’s only one way to find out—actual test. You can have the best—a ’98 Pocket Kozy— 
on ten days’ trial. Ifit suits.pay for it ; if it doesn’t, return it. That’s a square proposition—an unprece- ; 

: ? 2 ; ; : KOZY 1898—O; d dy for B Se 
dented offer—imade because we know that the NEW POCKET KOZY CAMERA will give perfect satisfac- | Le 
tion—positive delight—to both amateur and professional. 


Kozy Superiority Shall Make Kozy Sales. 


Experience has taught us that the best way to advertise a really meritorious article is to send it right out among the people, to be seen and 
tested. We apply this principle now to the introduction of our new Pocket Kozy. Until June 30 we shall offer Kozys onten days’ trial. Our 
sole object is to thoroughly advertise it and to spread the knowledge of its superiority. No thought of profit now. It’s a great offer—you can’t 
afford to miss it. But it is purely an advertising proposition on our part. The New Kozy is a perfect pocket camera, original in design and con- 


struction. It is the 


ONLY POCKET CAMERA THAT TAKES LARGE PICTURES. 


times an unexpected hitch halts the 
cartridge, and the exasperating result is 
two exposures on the same spot. Kozy 
won't do that; itsactionis positive. It 
is simplicity simplified—can’t get out of 
order. There is absolutely nothing to 
adjust; nothing to break; nothing to 
swelland stick ; nothing to go wrong at 
the critical moment; nothing for you 
to do but point and push—you get a 
picture every time. 


THE KOZY 


1898. 


is the smallest camera ever made that 
takes a 34x53 picture on acartridge film. 
It works perfectly in any latitude, afloat 
orashore. Therefore, it is preeminent- 
ly the thing for 


TOURISTS, 
CANOEISTS, 
BICYCLISTS. 


A little peep-hole tells the number of 
your picture—no complicated register- 
ing device. The films go in easy and 
come out easy. You will save time, 
money, worry and conscience this year 
by using Kozy. 








The new Pocket Kozy takes twelve 
pictures (each 35x35 inches) without 
reloading. Its size when closed is 1? 
inches thick, 43 inches wide, 5} inches 
long; weighs 16 ounces. It takes a 
sharper, better picture than many cam- 
eras twice its size and several times its 
weight. Itslips easily into your pocket, 
and can be packed into your“grip’’ with- 
out crowding out everything else. Be- 
cause of its small size, 


THE KOZY 


1898. 

will reach many a forbidden spot from 
which the ordinary ‘“*box’’ is barred. It 
is strictly a film camera, using Mastman 
cartridges. No heavy plates or plate- 
holders. Four cartridges—enough for 
48 pictures—are less than a pocketful and 
weigh next to nothing. The new 
Pocket Kozy 


LOADS BY DAYLIGHT. 


No dark-room required, either for 
loading or unloading. Any one can 
learn to operate the Kozy. After one 
hour’s study of our ‘‘direetions,’’ the 
merest novice can handle the new Kozy. 

Some film cameras disappoint; at 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JUNE 30 ONLY. 


We unhesitatingly assert that our new Kozy is as good as any Pocket Camera in existence. It is much the lightest, the smallest, the simplest, 
and the easiest to operate. It takes 2 larger picture than any other pocket camera. The new Pocket Kozy shall stand squarely on its merits, and 
we will cheertully aceept your verd ct. We don’t want your money unless the Kozy makes good all our promises and exactly meets your wants ; 


and of this you are to be the sole judge. Isn’t that fair enough? Remember, you take no risk, for 


We Guarantee Satisfaction Or No Pay. | ANY 


WHAT YOU MUST DO.—send us your name and address stating age (we cannot deal with minors), occupation, and ON E 


references, With a deposit of $1.00. The Kozy will be forwarded, all charges prepaid. For ten days after its 
receipt, you are to test the camera to your satisfaction, If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to keep it, CAN HAVE A 


you are to send us $2.00, and thereafter $2.00 a month for 5 months, making a total payment of $13.00. Or, 
if you are not entirely satisfied, after ten days’ trial, you are to return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we 
willimmediately refund your deposit of $1.00. This speeial offer will be withdrawn on June 30. Ii you 
prefer tosend eash in fall with applieation, we will furnish thenew Kozy for $10.00 cash until June 30. 
Full particulars, illustrated catalogue, order blanks, ete., sent free to any one who writes us mentioning this ] a- 


per—a postal-eard will do. This remarkable proposition deserves instant investigation. Remember, we posi- 


tively guarantee the new Pocket Kozy to be exactly as represented. We refer to any Commercial 
Write to-day ; never again will such an opportunity be presented. 




















Agency and to any bank or newspaper in Boston, 


alice iaaiieetiaiaiaiaieed KOZY CAMERA CO., Dept. 23, No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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